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“Preserve my strength, that I may he 
able to restore the strength of 

the rich and the poor, the good 

and the bad, the friend and the foe. 
Let me see in the sufferer the man alone. 
When wiser men teach me, let 

me be humble to learn; for the mind of 
man is so puny, and the art of 
healing is so vast... Let me be 

intent upon one thing, Q Father of 
Mercy, to be always 

merciful to Thy suffering children.” 














Maimonides was one of the most celebrated physi- 
cians of the twelfth century. Court-physician to the 
Sultan Saladin, he is remembered also as a legislator, 
writer and philosopher. His “Daily Prayer of a Physi- 
cian,” part of which is quoted here, expresses the 
physician’s traditional ideal of service to the afflicted. 
Behind the physician stand centuries of the tradi- 
tion of service. When disaster strikes, in peace as in 
war, wherever there is sickness or pain, the doctor 
brings relief and help. Sonurone, an organization 
dedicated to the service of the hard of hearing, salutes 
humanity’s greatest public servant, the doctor. 


radition of service 


SONOTONE has engineered 4 line of superior hearing 
aids. But one thing which so many satisfied users 
report is the continuing personal care and service 
which Sonotone Consultants render to assure that 
their clients really receive the benefits of better hear- 
ing to which they are entitled. 
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Drugstore Vitamins 


Question. It seems to me that buy- 
ing fruits and vegetables to get daily 
vitamin C requirements is unneces- 
sarily costly, since one can get vita- 
min C in the drugstore quite cheaply. 
Isn't it just as good? 


Answer. It is true that the drug- 
store cost of vitamin C concentrates 
may be less than the cost of citrus 
fruits and vegetables; however, in 
the long run you will find that an 
investment in good wholesome food 
is financially sound, Citrus fruits and 
tomatoes, although known for their 
ascorbic acid (vitamin C) content, 
also contribute notable amounts of 
other nutrients, probably some un- 
known—and therefore not available 
at the drugstore—in addition to aid- 
ing in the assimilation of vitamins 
and minerals from other sources. For 
instance, tomatoes are an especially 
fine source of vitamin A. 


Soap on Teeth 


Question. Recently a dentist vis- 
ited my child’s class in school and in 
discussing care of the teeth told the 
pupils that clean soap used with 
warm water is good for brushing 
the teeth. Wouldn't using soap in 
this way be harmful to the gums? 


Answer, Practically all toothpastes 
and powders contain appreciable 
amounts of soap. The soap taste is 
masked by various flavors such as 
wintergreen or peppermint, but it 
is the soap that foams when the teeth 
are brushed. The dentist was entire- 
ly correct, and soap does not have 
any harmful effect on the mouth, 
teeth or gums. Mechanical removal 













of food particles from around the 
teeth is the principal good accom- 
plished in brushing. Of course, ordi- 
nary unflavored soap can hardly be 
recommended for toothbrushing. 


Yogurt vs. Milk 


Question. I am interested to know 
whether yogurt can be considered a 
milk substitute for a person who re- 
quires milk but does not like it. Can 
you tell me something about the 
origin of yogurt? 


Answer. Yogurt is a satisfactory 
substitute for milk. Its various nutri- 
tional elements are the same as those 
contained in the milk from which 
yogurt is made. It can be prepared 
in various ways, but usually the milk 
is concentrated first by boiling. An- 
other method is to use equal parts of 
whole milk and evaporated milk. 

Yogurt is simply fermented milk, 
the fermentation or souring being 
produced by introducing into the 
milk a small amount of a harmless 
germ culture containing lactobacilli. 
This method was introduced in an- 
cient times as a means of preserving 
the nutritional elements of milk in 
an edible form, since no satisfactory 
methods of refrigeration were avail- 
able then. The same method of cul- 
turing is employed today, Usually a 
portion of the yogurt being used is 
placed in the newly-prepared milk 
when a fresh supply of yogurt is 





Dr. Bolton, associate editor of Today’s 
Health, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association's Bureau of 
Health Education. In that capacity he an- 
swers each month an average of 1000 in- 
quiries, from which these “good questions” 
are selected. 
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desired. People who dislike milk 
may eat other milk products besides 
yogurt, such as cheese, custard, skim 
milk, buttermilk and rennet desserts. 
There is an article on yogurt in To- 


day's Health, January, 1951. 
“Upside Down” Stomach 


Question. Isn’t the hiatus hernia 
recently described by you the same 
thing as the “upside down” stomach 
that was discussed in the news a few 
years ago? Would it be best for a 
person with this condition to keep in 
the upright position most of the 
time? 


Answer. It is true the term “upside 
down” has been applied to stomachs 
that have slipped into the chest 
cavity through a hernia in the dia- 
phragm, but it is difficult to follow 
the reasoning that led to such an 
identification, since the stomach is 
not upside down in this position but: 
has simply ascended. It is still at- 
tached to the esophagus at its upper 
end and to the small intestine at its 
lower end and there is no reversal in 
the process of digestion. It probably 
would be best for a person with this 
condition not to stand on his hands 
or lower the upper part of the body 
excessively, because the force of 
gravity would tend to cause the 
stomach and loops of intestine to 
pass through the hernia more readi- 
ly. It also would be best to use a 
pillow when lying down. Operation 
for correction of the hernia will do 
away with need for precautions in 
this connection. 


Why Doctors Study 


Question. Why do doctors find it 
necessary to go away to take special 
courses when, I should think, they 
could learn all they need by reading 
the various medical publications? 
Sometimes a doctor's being away for 
a couple of weeks creates problems 
for his patients. 


Answer. Although physicians can 
keep reasonably well abreast of 
most important advances in medi- 
cine by reading the available medi- 
cal publications, many feel that the 
special courses offered are of greater 
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value because of the concentrated 
attention given to one specific sub- 
ject, the interpretations provided by 
specialists who conduct the courses, 
and the opportunity to study selected 
patients in hospitals or clinics. In 
this way, they can obtain within one 
or two weeks detailed and up-to- 





Questions involving diagnosis or treat- 
ment should be referred to the family 
physician. Dental inquiries are sometimes 
answered here through the cooperation 
of the American Dental Association. 











date guidance on the most satisfac- 
tory methods of treatment. Such in- 
formation might not be assembled 
half as satisfactorily through reading 
literature over several months. 
That this method of learning is 
both sound and in considerable de- 
mand is demonstrated by the fact 
that hundreds of such special courses 
are provided for thousands of physi- 
cians each year. A recent issuc of 
the Journal of the American Medical 


| Association contained a 19-page list- 


ing of such opportunities to enroll 
in postgraduate courses. 

New diagnostic and _ treatment 
ideas are being introduced con- 
stantly, These are what interest the 
doctor, and he does not enroll in the 
special courses simply to brush up 
on anatomy or physiology. Fees are 
charged by virtually all hospitals or 
medical colleges for the teaching 
provided, and the physicians who 
attend certainly do not find the hard 
work involved a vacation. Intensive 
study is required becayse many de- 
tails must be crowded into a short 
time. 


Disorders in the Neck 


Question. I read your recent dis- 
cussion about cervical rib, and asked 
my doctor whether that might be 
the cause of a mild tingling that I 
notice once in a while in one little 
finger. He told re that instead of a 
cervical rib I have a mild arthritis 
condition in the bones of my neck. 
Would this be likely to cause the 
same symptoms? 


AAY | Answer. As the discussion referred 


AA 


to suggested, cervical rib is not the 
only cause of the arm symptoms 
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mentioned. A condition that was not 
discussed, but which apparently has 
been diagnosed in your case, is de- 
generative joint disease in the cer- 
vical vertebrae. As_ this 
progresses, pressure upon 
leading from the spinal cord often 
occurs and this cause such 
symptoms. Another condition some- 
times observed is degeneration of a 
disk between two vertebrae in the 
neck. These vertebral disorders have 
been grouped under the designation 
“cervical brachial syndrome,” which 
includes the less common cervical 
rib condition. The 
virtually the same because pressure 
upon nerves is still the chief prob- 
lem even though the pressure is 
applied at a higher level in the 
nerves. Active treatment is usually 
necessary. This must depend upon 


condition 
nerves 


can 


syinptoms are 


findings of the attending physician 
in the individual may 
range from application of a brace to 
operative correction of the condition. 


case, and 


Blood Pressure Aid? 


Question. | have a friend who was 
seriously ill with high blood pres- 
sure for almost a year. She was about 
50 pounds overweight. She finally 
decided to reduce and has been able 
to lose about 40 pounds. She now 
tells me her blood pressure has re- 
turned to almost and has 
been staying there. She says the 
weight reduction did it. Is this pos- 
sible? 


normal 


Answer. Rather convincing evi- 
dence that overweight high 
blood pressure are likely to be asso- 
ciated is reported from time to time 
in medical literature and in publica- 


and 


tions of insurance companies. Of 
course it is never possible to say 
definitely that overweight always 
causes high blood pressure, or that 
thin people will not have high blood 
pressure. But in overweight people, 
weight reduction frequently has a 
helpful effect. This is especially true 
if the kidneys are normal and there 
is no heart disease that might inter- 
fere with normal circulation. There 
is no evidence that loss of weight 
by a person who is not obese will 
help to lower high blood pressure. 

Your friend’s situation appears to 
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, = nose may be too long or too short, your eyes too large or too small; your skin may be too 


oily or too dry, too florid or too sallow these are your own characteristics about which you've 


the right to be a bit touchy, but every woman can be lovelier if she knows how to play up her best 
features and minimize the others. 

These factors clearly show the need for a sensible plan of properly seiecting and properly using 
cosmetics that will produce a LOVELIER YOU. The Luzier Cosmetic Consultant in your locality can 


acquaint you with this plan. 


Luzier’s. Ine... Makers of Fine Cosmetics and Perfumes 
KANSAS CITY 3, MISSOURI 
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£% BE A MOTHER...! 


BEFORE YOUR DREAM COMES 
TRUE, there's clever support in 
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comfortable contour band and tri- 
angular center opening are designed 
to make this brassiere conform to 
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trying Pre-natal period. 
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be one of those in which the fat 


| person with high blood pressure has 


nothing to lose—and possibly much 


_to gain—by reducing his weight. 


Male Change of Life 


Question. I think my husband is 
going through the change of life, 
and I would like your advice about 
what sort of a doctor he should see. 
He is getting very nervous, can't 
sleep, and is always coriplaining 
around the house. He is 53. 

Answer. Although there has never 
been any complete agreement that 
men pass through as specific a change 
of life as that observed in women 
with the cessation of menstruation, 


' nevertheless some men do experi- 


ence difficulty in adjusting to physi- 
cal changes that occur with advanc- 


ing age. Careful study must be made 


of the man before such a diagnosis 


ican be reached by the attending 


physician. There is actually no com- 
plete cessation of hormone produc- 
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tion by the male gonads such as 


the 
change of this nature occurs gradu- 


occurs in ovaries, and any 
ally as functions of the various or- 
gans decrease slowly with age. 

It probably would be best for your 
husband to be examined by your 
family physician, who could decide 
whether special studies or consulta- 
tion with a specialist might be advis- 
able. Of course, it is necessary to 
look for disorders in all areas of the 
body. Symptoms such as those you 
describe may be due to causes en- 
tirely unrelated to the reproductive 
system. 


Making Hair Grow 


Question. Will cutting my hair 
quite short cause it to grow faster? 
A beauty shop operator tells me it 
will. 


Answer. No. Nothing done to the 
outer end of the hair can have any 
effect upon its growth or vitality. 
Actually the hair is alive only a short 
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distance beyond its roots. In normal 
people, it grows about half an inch 
a month, but in some situations, it 
might appear to grow faster. For 
example, if the hair is a foot long, 
a half inch added in a month will 
not be as apparent as if the hair 
were only an inch long. When the 
hair is short, the slightest 
growth is very noticeable. 


very 


Water in the Body 


Question. We have been having a 
discussion about how much water is 
in the human body, and the esti- 
mates have ranged from 50 per cent 
to 98 per cent. Can you give us some 
information about this? Is there any 
difference between men and women? 


Answer. The amount of water in 
the human body varies with age and 
sex. Highest water content is ob- 
served during early infancy, when 
water makes up close to 80 per cent 
of the total body weight. This falls to 
an average of about 60 per cent in the 
ages from one to nine. Then there 
occurs a slight increase up to age 16. 
In these various periods, there is no 
difference between male and female 
body water content, but, as adult- 
hood is reached, the male has con- 
siderably more body water, and this 
difference continues through the rest 
of life. 

Both men 
slight decrease from body water con- 
tent of 60 per cent and 50 per cent 
respectively, as they become elderly. 
The reason for the sex variation has 
been credited to the difference in 
types of tissue making up the body— 
the average woman has less muscle 
and considerably more fat than a 
man. However, unusually thin wom- 
en tend to have a lower total body 


and women show a 


water content than do men of the 
saine build. 


Gum Boil 


Question. What is a gum boil, and 
why does it occur? 


Answer. A gum boil is an abscess 
resulting from an infected pulp or 
nerve of a tooth. Infection forms an 
abscess, and, as pus collects, it works 
its way through the end of the tooth 


root, into the jaw bone and pushes 
out the gum to resemble a_ boil. 
Abscesses should not be neglected. 


Sex Determination 
Question. I have been told that 


male eggs are released by the right 
ovary, and female ones by the left. 


Is this so? And is there a regular | 


shift from month to month, so that 


one could decide the baby’s sex in | 


advance? 


Answer. Human eggs released by 


the ovaries are all the same, neither 
absolutely male or female. The final 
determination of the child 
depends upon the male element in 
the union of the sperm and egg. It is 
fairly commonly believed that the 


sex in 


ovary from which the egg comes is of 
significance, but there is no scientific 
evidence to support such a _ belief. 


Physical Examination 


Question. Please tell me exactly 
what should be included in a com- 


plete physical examination, It seems | 


to me many so-called “complete” ex- 


aminations I have had have not been | 


at all extensive. 


Answer. Because of his training in 
observing body function and recog- 
nizing deviations from normal, the 
examining physician can obtain nec- 
essary basic information about the 
general condition of a patient 
through relatively few special tests. 
What he observes during his exam- 
ination determines whether addi- 
tional studies, such as an electro- 
cardiogram, a basal metabolic read- 
ing, kidney or liver function tests, 
detailed blood examinations, special 
x-rays, spinal fluid examination, 
electroencephalogram and a variety 
of other tests, should be carried out. 

The doctor is guided not only by 
what he observes but also by what 
the patient tells him. Complaints 
«bout specific functions such as di- 
gestion or excretica help to pinpoint 
attention and perhaps lead to much 
more detailed study. It obviously 
would be a waste of time and money 
for the physician to carry out all 


possible tests routinely, regardless | 


of his observations. 
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THE REDUCING RACKET 
By Max Millman, M.D. 


More people are weight-conscious today than ever before, In 
their desire to reduce—as quickly and painlessly as possible— 
millions are taken in by the fraudulent claims for remedies and 
devices that promise a sylphlike figure without dieting. How effec- 
tive are the mysterious “slenderizing” pills and capsules, the 
soaps, lotions and vibrators? Dr. Millman, who has written sev- 
eral authoritative articles on weight control for Today's Health, 
reveals the extent of the reducing racket and reviews how you 


can safely lose weight without being victimized. 


AFTER CORONARY THROMBOSIS 
By N. B. Parker 


This is the personal story of an active housewife who licked 
coronary thrombosis on her feet. By careful self-regulation, she 
is able to do her own housework, attend church, movies, lectures 
and concerts, play bridge and belong to two clubs. How she does 
it makes encouraging reading for thousands of people trying to 


adjust their lives to a damaged heart. 


A CALENDAR FOR HOME SAFETY 
By Eileen Burke 


Almost any day’s newspaper carries the story of an accident at 
home—a fire or a fall or an unwitting poisoning. And most of 
these tragedies could have been prevented by a little care. Here 
is a month-long day-by-day program you can follow to check 
your home for safety and help reduce one of the major causes 


of death in this country, : 
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The Place of Enriched Bread 
in the Reducime Diet 


Ii is universally acknowledged that the only 
effective means of weight reduction is re- 
striction of caloric intake. Furthermore, it 
is acknowledged that no single food can be 
branded as fattening, that the solution to 
the problem is sensible limitation of the 


amounts of all foods eaten. 


That enriched bread has a place in the 
modern reducing diet is evidenced by its in- 
clusion in many weight reduction programs 
recommended by authorities in the fields of 
nutrition and medicine. A diet for this pur- 
pose has recently been included in a pam- 
phlet published by one of the nationwide 
organizations concerned with national health 


and with the increasing problem of obesity. 


This diet, a conventional reducing diet 
providing 1,200 to 1,400 calories per day, 


allows a balanced variety of basic foods in- 


cluding bread. Note the sample menu. 


Enriched bread is far more than just an 
energy food, as is often the mistaken opin- 
ion. Moreover, in itself, it is not a “‘fatten- 
ing food,”’ since only the calorically excessive 
diet can induce increase in body weight. 
Three slices of enriched bread provide only 
189 calories, yet this amount makes a worth- 
while contribution of biologically applicable 
protein, B vitamins, and valuable minerals 
inciuding iron and calcium. Of even greater 
importance to the person dieting is the 
gustatory attractiveness which bread lends 


to the meal. 
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The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutritional statements 
made in this advertisement are acceptable to the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association, 





BREAKFAST 


DINNER BEDTIME 


4 ounces tomato juice Liverwurst sandwich Roast chicken (3 slices, or 3 ounces) Orange or % banana Y% cup milk 
1 boiled egg 1 slice of toast (1 ounce meat, mustard, lettuce) Broccoli 1 teaspoon butter 
1 teaspoon butter Coffee with milk Celery Small bunch grapes Asparagu: Fresh fruit cup 
1 cup of milk Tomato-cucumber Coffee or tea 
salad, vinegar with milk 











AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 


20 North Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Virnon department: A_ subscriber 
cancels his subscription because T H 
is so much a propaganda sheet for 
the American Medical 
that “it ought to be distributed free.” 
We're used to occasional irate can- 
evoked a 


Association 


cellations, but this one 
grim smile, for two reasons. First, 
we lean over backwards to avoid 
being a propaganda sheet, though 
we have a perfect right to be, since 
the A.M.A. picks up the tab; second, 
because this subscriber was a pro- 
fessor of edu- 
and 
from a univer- 
sity that likes 
to be known as 


cation 


a liberal insti- 
tution. 
Maybe the 
good professor couldn’t take the 


‘mild fun we poked at bureaucracy 
'a few months ago. Propaganda, of 


course, is noble when it comes from 
our side, It is wicked only when it 
comes from the opposition. In such 
an experience, the Editor is thankful 
for his numerous friends in educa- 


tional circles, who really believe in 
|and practice freedom to learn and 


freedom to teach, 


SPEAKING OF EDUCATORS, the Edi- 


|tor recently spent a week among 
'them in Kansas, and heard this ex- 
| perience, which’ seems too good not 
| to pass along: A young “superintend 


ent” in a small rural school, where 
two predecessors had taken informal 


| leave after short tenure, was warned 


about four big, tough and obstreper- 


‘ous boys. Being young and full of 


ambition, the Superintencent de- 


cided to make strict rules, and en- 


force them. He 
tiptoeing 


enjoined quiet, 


through study hall, no 
whispering, and other decorous be- 
havior. Permission to leave-the room 
in the general direction of the out- 
door plumbing was asked by raising 
one finger for two minutes, two fin- 
gers for four minutes, and time limits 
were strictly enforced. He took no 
nonsense from anybody. 

On one occasion, when one of his 
four roughest customers had asked 
permission to leave, the Superintend- 
ent left his desk and went to the 
rear of the room, where he was out 
of direct line of from the 
door. When the boy returned, he 
did not see the teacher. Clumping 
his feet noisily until he had the at- 


vision 


tention of everybody in the room, he 
demanded in a loud voice, “Where 
is Almighty God?” 

Then he saw the professor. For 
a moment they looked each other 
in the eye, while the others waited 
in tense expectation of flying sparks 
—and a new superintendent. But to 
everyone's —aston- 
ishment, the teach- 
er merely grinned 
and asked, “Well, 

Bill, who is more 
embarrassed, you 
—or I?” 

The next day, 
having been rude- 
ly shocked by the 
incident, the Superintendent initiat- 
ed a crude and experimental form 
of student government, and all the 
hard-boiled rules went out the win- 
dow. He stayed in that town three 
years and, when he went to a bigger 
job, one of his first letters was from 
the four boys who had previously 
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made life unbearable for teachers in 
their community. And they addressed 
him “Dear Pete...” 


ON THE TRAIN, a girl about eight 
vears old, in the diner, being fed 
her dinner by hand, squirming and 
fidgeting about, with a watchful eye 
on neighboring people to see how 
the act was going over. And the 
conversation, something like the fol- 
lowing: 

“I don’t want any.” 

“Oh, eat a little, darling—vou'll be 
awfully hungry before we get home.” 

“IT don't care.” (Squirm, wiggle, 
and half the food went on the table- 
cloth. ) 

“Oh, hold still, darling, Mother's 
trying to feed you.” 

“T won't drink that milk.” 

“Just a_ little, 
darling?” 


tea “No.” (Flop, 
ae more food 
Ki —— spilled, flicker 
ake ) \ ofthe lashes, 
look-see who's 

watching. ) 

“Oh, darling, just a little milk— 
soooo much?” (Indicating about two 
sips, with a weary roll of the eyes, 
but no lapse of patience. ) 

“No. It’s sour.” 

“But look at the man over there 
drinking his milk, darling.” 

“I don't care, my milk’s bad. It 
doesn’t taste good. [ want some ice 
cream.” 

“All right, darling—Waiter, what 
kind of ice cream have you?” 

“IL want chocolate . . . | want choc- 
olate .. . I want chocolate.” 

“Please, darling ... Vanilla only? 
Well, I guess...” 

“IT dowantvanilla . . . I dowan- 
vanilla... I dowan.. .” Crash, the 
ice-water glass landed on the floor, 
mother looked weary, brat looked 
around for admiration, Editor looked 
at the lady next tu him. She, lovely, 
motherly soul, was beaming at that 
child as if she fully approved of the 
whole nauseating performance. 


So, COGITATING on the. strange 
ways of the human race with its 
young, the Editor retired to his who- 
dunit which, along with life, has him 
perennially . . . CORNERED 

W. W. Bauer, M.D. 
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Try the new gelatin dessert D-ZERTA — in the six delicious Jell-O 
flavors, delightfully sweetened with saccharin, and containing 
only 10 calories per serving! (Sugar-sweetened gelatins have up 
to 83 calories a serving!) D-Zerta’s entirely carbohydrate free! 
So, if your physician recommends a low-calorie or sugar-free diet, 
you can still enjoy tempting desserts and sparkling salads at a 
cost of only 4¢ to 5¢ a serving with low-calorie, sugar-free D-Zerta. 
Complete nutrition information plus appetizing recipes with 
every package. Look for D-Zerta in the diet-foods section of your 
food store today! 
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TODAY’S HEALTH 


Meat... 


and Its Place in the Diet of 
Persons with High Blood Pressure 


It is not too many years ago since protein was believed to be 
the cause of high blood pressure. At that time, for fear of increasing 
the blood pressure or damaging the kidneys, high protein foods 
such as meat were withheld from patients with high blood pressure. 
In direct contrast, medical science today recognizes the importance 
of adequate protein nutrition for preserving vigor in the patient 
and a sense of well-being. Meat, once forbidden, now constitutes 


an important food in the patient's daily meals. 


Meat does not elevate blood pressure—either in persons with 


high blood pressure or in normal persons. Nor does meat impose 
an extra burden on the hearts of people with high blood pressure. 
On the other hand, excessive intake of calories and obesity are 
important factors in leading to or increasing high blood pressure. 


But not only because of its high content of biologically top 
quality protein is meat a recommended daily food in high blood 
pressure. It also goes far toward satisfying the needs for essential 
B vitamins and minerals. In addition, meat is easily and virtually 


completely digested. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutri- 
tional statements made in this advertisement 
are acceptable to the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 
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PREVENTING CHILDREN’S ACCIDENTS 


Ir would be interesting to know how many chil- 
dren will be killed or crippled next year because 
parents are not aware of the hazards or are so 
worried about communicable diseases that they 
overlook the probability of an accident. Through 
carelessness, ignorance of the facts or thoughtless- 
ness, parents are allowing their children to be 
killed at an appalling rate. Accidents claim more 
youngsters than all the communicable diseases 
combined, and the most shocking part of the story 
is that many fatal accidents occur in the “safety” 
of the child’s own home. 

The steps to child safety are relatively simple. 
Parents must: 

1. Protect infants from all hazards at all times. 
A baby is completely dependent on grownups. 


HEALTH 


Now that the school vear is well under way, it’s 
time for a checkup. Your child may be getting 
along well in his schoolwork, but what about his 
health—physical and mental? As he grows and 


learns, what steps are being taken to maintain 
and promote his health? 

This task requires a partnership of the home, 
the family physician, the school, the health de- 
partment and other local agencies—it is a team- 
work job. The chief responsibility belongs to the 
parents, who have an obligation to provide a 
healthful home as well as needed medical and 
dental services through the tamily physician and 
dentist. The school and health department supple- 
ment these efforts through educoional, preventive 
and protective services in the school and com- 
munity. Voluntary health organizations provide 
certain specific services and other agencies in the 
community lend a helping hand to children of 
needy families. 

That's the theory at least; but in practice it’s 
not always so easy. Many details must be worked 
) 


out, teamwork may be hard to achieve, knowledge 


may be lacking. 


2. Begin safety education early and maintain it 
as the child grows older, Children must be taught 
safety, and they can be allowed responsibility only 
as they show that they can assume it. 

3. Set a good example for the child to copy. 

4. Let the child learn hy experience whenever 
he will not be permanently harmed by it 

Don't be afraid to give a young child a slap on 
the bottom if he persists in dangerous practices. 
He must learn. 

Any parent who needs information about com- 
mon hazards for children can obtain it from the 
family physician, local health department or chap- 
ter of the National Safety Council. 


Harold M. Erickson, M.D. 
Oregon State Health Officer 


SCHOOLS 


To help the school health team in your com- 
munity work more effectively the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education of the National 
Education Association and American Medical As- 
sociation has published a book entitled “School 
Health Services.” This volume, directed to teach- 
ers, nurses, physicians, dentists and others con- 
cerned with the health of children of school age, 
suggests policies and methods for achieving better 
teamwork for the health of your child, 

The Joint Commuttee, composed of five educa- 
tors appointed by the National Education Associa- 
tion and a like number of medical representatives 
named by the American Medical Association, had 
the assistance of outstanding contributors and con- 
sultants from all parts of the country in the prep- 
aration of the book. “School Health Services” will 
no doubt take its place beside “Health Education,” 
an earlier publication of the Joint Committee and 
a classic in the field, as a manual of reference and 
an authoritative text on health services for school 
children. 

Fred V. Hein, Ph.D., Secretary 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educ ation 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 





FOR BLOOD PRESSURE 


Pills of a new nerve-blocking drug, 
hexamethonium chloride, can effec- 
tively knock down high blood pres- 
sure in some patients. Daily doses, 
carefully regulated, significantly re- 
duced pressure in all but 17 of 120 
patients, Drs. John H. Moyer, Sam 
I. Miller and Ralph V. Ford of 
Houston report in the A.M.A. Jour- 
nal. After a year or longer, two 
thirds maintain reduced pressure. 


ALLERGY IN TWINS 


You might expect identical or look- 
alike twins to suffer from the same 
allergies. But Dr, R. Bowen, writing 
in the Journal of Allergy, found aller- 
gies in both twins in only seven of 
59 pairs. The allergic pairs suffered 
from juvenile eczema, hay fever and 
chronic asthma. In some of the other 
52 pairs, one twin had asthma and 
nasal blockage, the other didn’t. 


NONSOURING MILK 


Cows fed a vitamin element, cost- 
ing a penny a month, give milk that 
keeps without souring two to four 
times longer, two chemists discov- 
ered, They gave cows menadione, 
a synthetic that resembles vitamin K. 
It seems to have an antibiotic action 
against bacteria in milk. One pound, 
put into the feed or water, is enough 
for 50 cows for a year. Exactly 
how it works, and whether it would 


work for all cows, needs to be stud- 
ied, Dr. Karl Dittmer and G. G. 
Kelley of Florida State University 
told the American Chemical Society. 
The antisouring is achieved without 
detectable flavor change. 


VANISHING NEEDLES 


Needles made of germanium and 
radioactive phosphorus look promis- 
ing as a way of delivering radio- 
active rays against cancers with min- 
imum damage to healthy tissues. 
The needle stays put for a couple 
of weeks, until the rays of the phos- 
phorus die out. Then it dissolves 
slowly, without harm to the body. 
Commander H. C, Dudley, U.S. Na- 
val Hospital at St. Albans, N. Y., told 
the American Chemical Society of 
using such needles experimentally 
on animals. The vanishing needles 
could be useful in treating tumors 
not reachable by other methods of 
radiation. 


BRAKE ON AGING 


A careful mixture of male and 
female sex hormones apparently can 
put a brake on aging, and even bring 
temporary rejuvenation of oldsters. 
So find Drs. William H. Masters and 
Marvin H. Grody, Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, writing 
in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
Twice-weekly doses of the hor- 
mones made women 64 to 89 years 
old feel better, more interested in 


la oil 


life and their own appearance, more 
helpful to nurses in their infirmary 
home. Their memories and ability to 
learn improved. 

The treatments—in a 20 to 
proportion of male to female sex 
hormone—offer a way of making old- 
sters more useful citizens, the physi- 
cians said. Their confirm 
earlier discoveries by Dr. William 
B. Kountz, Washington University 
of the anti-aging effects of sex hor- 


one 


results 


mones. 


FOOD DAWDLER 


A child’s lack of appetite may stem 
from a family’s habit of eating on 
the run, regarding a meal as just 
something to be gulped down. And 
don’t expect a child always to be 
hungry at mealtimes—he grows by 
fits and starts and, like adults, some- 
times is not hungry, says Dr. Paul 
Williamson of Walsh, Colo., in GP. 


EPILEPSY TREATMENT 


Intensive drug treatment causing 
three to 
cays banished epileptic spells in two 
thirds of 25 patients who hadn't 
benefited from 
anti-epilepsy drugs. 

A five-year study of this bold new 
treatment is described in the A.M.A. 
Journal by Drs. Tracy J. Putman and 
Sanford F. Rothenberg of Cedars of 
Lebanon Hospital, Los Angeles. 


unconsciousness for four 


standard doses of 


The epilepsy sufferers received 
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big doses of diphenylhydantoin, an 
anticonvulsant drug, plus sedatives 
if necessary. They also got glutamic 
acid, another anticonvulsant drug, 
and hourly inhalation of a mixture of 
carbon dioxide ax! oxvgen. They 
usually slept for four days, and were 
kept under treatment for about two 
weeks. Special diets, tube feeding 
when they were sleepy, and con- 
tinuous nursing care were other es- 
sentials of the treatment. 

Sixteen patients have been kept 
free of seizures, though they con- 
tinue to take regular doses of drugs. 
Five others improved 75 per cent, 
and four about 50 per cent. 


AT EASE 


If the doctor does not have a desk 
in his office, patients are more in- 
clined to sit at ease, and give a 
better history of their troubles, says 
Dr. Abraham G. White of New York, 
writing in Psychosomatic Medicine. 
The person at ease is one who sits 
down and immediately leans back in 


his chair. 
NEW ANTIBIOTICS 


A new antibiotic 
knocks out many kinds of germs in 


test tubes and will be tried on hu- 


tetracycline, 


man beings. It is the basic chemical 
skeleton of two well-known anti- 
biotics—terramycin (oxytetracycline) 
and aureomycin (chlorotetracycline). 
Discovered independently by re- 
searchers of Chas. Pfizer and Co. and 
Lederle Laboratories, it is effective 
causing bronchial 


against germs 


pneumonia, boils, typhoid fever, strep 


throats and urinary tract infections. 
HIGHLIGHTS... 
Of reports to the International 
College of Surgeons: 
A bold operation putting a third 
or extra artery into the heart is mak- 


-& 


ing some sick human hearts well 
again, says Dr. Arthur M. Vineberg 
of McGill University Medical School, 
Montreal. 

The extra artery brings a new 
blood supply to hearts starving for 
blood because one or both of the 
corohary arteries have been nar- 
rowed or closed, Eight men crippled 
by heart attacks have been restored 
to normal life, and some to full-time 
work ranging from oil-well driller 
to doctor. 

Dr. Vineberg permanently ties off 
one end of the internal mammary 
artery which runs through the chest 
and inserts the free end into a tunnel 
created in the muscles of the heart 
itself. The artery is held in place by 
the muscle tissue, and begins to 
grow, sending out new branches to 
nourish the heart. Other blood ves- 
sels in the chest take on the job of 
supplying blood to tissues that were 
formerly served by the mammary 
artery. 

The hormones ACTH and corti- 
sone are doing a good job in surgery, 
as well as in treating various dis- 
eases. They're being used more and 
more before, during or after sur- 
gery. One reason is that they inhibit 
or block inflammatory reactions. They 
have helpful in 
patients with severe peritonitis from 
a perforated peptic ulcer or a rup- 
tured appendix, gallbladder or other 
organ, those with bowel obstruction 


been especially 


and those in shock from extensive 
surgery, said Dr. Laurance W. Kin- 
sell of Oakland, Calif. 

Nearly half of all childless couples 
can be enabled to have one or more 
children by modern examinations to 
discover and modern treatment to 
correct the causes, said Dr. Isidor C. 
Rubin, New York University College 
of Medicine. A woman's failure to 
conceive during a year or two doesn't 
necessarily mean she is sterile. “It 
is unwise for married couples who 
desire children but fail in their ef- 
forts for a year not to submit to an 
investigation of the cause or causes 
of their. failure, especially if they cre 
older than 30 years.” 

Birth labor is often prolonged be- 
cause the baby is lying on its back 
in the mother’s womb. If the mother 
crouching 


assumes a position on 


knees: and elbows for a time, the 
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infant usually turns over for easier 
delivery, reported Dr. John E, Pud- 
dicomb of Ottawa, Canada. In a 
study of many women at childbirth, 
he found this simple, safe maneu- 
ver apparently shortened labor time 
caused by the baby’s inverted posi- 
tion. 


HALLUCINATION 


Ever see a cow, house, tree or 
something else suddenly appear on 
the road when you're driving at 
night? Truck drivers have. One saw 
a neat colonial house smack in the 
middle of the highway, and wrecked 
his truck in a ditch trying to avoid 
it. There was no house at all, It and 
the animals or other things were 
what Psychologist Alfred L.. Moseley 
of Harvard School of Public Health 
calls hypnagogic hallucinations oc- 
curring between states of sleeping 
and waking. The imaginary objects 
sometimes appear because the driver 
unconsciously wants to stop and 
rest. so his sleepy mind invents a 
reason, Moseley told the American 
Psychological Association, Accidents 
at home or office or factory might 
sometimes be due to the same kind 
of sleepy hallucination, he observes. 


AGING JUICE 


Discovery that some germs pro- 
duce a chemical that causes them to 
grow old is reported by Dr. Otto 
Rahn of Idaho State College. He calls 
it gerotoxin. Whether human beings 
or other animals produce it isn't 
yet known, he told the Society of 
American Bacteriologists. 


CLEAN PLATE 


Using radioactive bacteria, Univer- 
sity of Michigan researchers found 
that the usual method of washing 
cleans off 99 per cent of germs from 
glassware, and most of them from 
china and steel surfaces. Only about 
55 to 85 per cent of the germs were 
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washed from plastic and aluminum 
plates, indicating more care should 
be taken in washing utensils of these 
materials. 


LITTLE STROKES 


Little brain strokes passing almost 
unnoticed are often responsible for 
sudden changes in health, tempera- 
ment or personality, Dr. Walter C. 
Alvarez advises editorially in Geri- 
atrics, 

He says the little strokes often are 
missed, as in a business executive 
who suddenly fell down and later 
acted confused, but was treated for 
a possible ulcer. 

“Whenever a person past 50 who 
always was well before comes in 
complaining of not feeling fit, of 
having trouble forcing himself to 
work, or having spells where there is 
a little uncertainty as to body bal- 
ance, a really careful history should 
be taken to see if the trouble came 
suddenly on a certain day.” 

Often, Dr. Alvarez says, the pa- 
tient will report that he thought he 
was having a little stroke. Or his 
wife will tell of a sharp change in 
character, or of sudden aging. 


ADVICE TO SMOKERS 


If you're over 40, and a heavy 
smoker who gets chest discomfort, 
have an x-ray every three months. 
It gan be insurance against death 
from lung cancer, advises Dr, Alton 
Ochsner of Tulane University Med- 
ical School, Detected early enough, 
the lung cancers can be cured by 
taking out all or part of the lung. 
Smoking may be a cause of lung 
cancer, now the leading cancer killer 
among men, he said. 


BLEEDING TREATMENT 


Not so long ago, bleeding a pa- 
tient was accepted treatment for 
various illnesses. And it may in fact 
be a good treatment for a disease, 
hemochromatosis, caused by the 
body's absorbing more iron than it 
secretes. It’s known that very little 
iron is ever lost from the body except 
through bleeding. Writing in the 
London Lancet, Dr. J. C. Houston 
tells of treating a man with hemo- 


chromatosis by drawing a pint of 
blood nearly every week, to a total 
of 52 pints in 16 months. The man 
has continued at work as an ac- 
countant with no ill effects from the 


loss of blood. The treatment may 


reduce the huge iron deposits in his 
body and give him a good chance 
against an otherwise fatal condition. 


NEW DISEASE 


A new disease has been detected. 
It has a long name, agammaglobu- 
linemia, medical parlance meaning 
absence of gamma globulin. Gamma 
globulin, used as a polio fighter, 
carries antibodies against disease. 
Dr. Charles A. Janeway of Harvard 
Medical School told the Association 
of American Physicians of finding 


the disease in nine infants who were 





PROBABLY A SLIGHT CASE OF 


AGAMMAGLOBULINEMIA 
Sa , 


suffering trom skin infections, sinus- 
itis, meningitis, pneumonia, boil-like 
infections arthritis. He thinks 
the disease starts early in life and 


and 


may be congenital. It has also been 
detected in two adults and may be 


an inherited tendency, like hemo- 
philia. Giving doses of gamma glob- 
ulin every three to four weeks is 
effective treatment. 


NEW HORMONE 


Electrocortin is the name of a 
new and powerful hormone just dis- 
covered by Swiss and English scien- 
tists. Like cortisone, it is one of the 
important hormones from the ad- 
renal gland. It’s believed to affect 
the mineral and water balance of 
the body, perhaps in vitally impor- 
tant ways in health and disease, Just 
what it may do is not yet known, 
for only a tiny fraction of an ounce 
of electrocortin has been isolated 
from several tons of adrenal glands 
of cattle. More is being made to 
begin medical tests. It was isolated 
by three groups of researchers—at 
Basle University including Nobel 
prize-winner Dr. Tadeus Reichstein; 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


at the Research Laboratories of 
Ciba, Ltd.; and at Middlesex Hos- 
pital in London. 


MILK PNEUMONIA 


A sometimes fatal 
caused by milk getting into the 
lungs, is apparently more common 
in infants and bed-ridden adults than 


pneumonia, 


is generally realized. So reports Dr. 
Thomas J. Moran of Pittsburgh in 
the A.M.A. Archives of Pathology. 
Diagnosis is difficult. This kind of 
pneumonia usually resists antibiotics. 
Otherwise it resembles pneumonia 
caused by other agents. 


BONE DETECTIVE 


Radioactive phosphorus can be a 
detective to tell whether a bone graft 
has taken successfully. Transplanted 
bone from a bone bank sometimes 
takes, sometimes fails. Drs. Clifford 
L. Kiehn and Donald M. Glover of 
Cleveland learn the answer by giving 
the patient an injection of radioac- 
tive phosphorus. The 
are carried to the grafted bone by 
the exchange of tissue fluids if the 
graft is taking. Geiger counters can 
detect how much phosphorus went 
to the bone. 


radio-atoms 


TB PROSPECT 


A new class of drugs is being de- 
veloped against tuberculosis. The 
first one in this family, thioisonico- 
tinamide, is fairly effective against 
TB in mice, three chemists of Hoff- 
mann-La Roche, Inc., reported to 
the American Chemical Society. It 
is a cousin of the brilliant TB fighter, 
isoniazid. 


CANCER STUDY AID 


A team of researc’iers in the Har- 
vard School of Public Health nutri- 
tion department has found a way 
to produce experimental cancers of 
the breast in 100 per cent of rats 
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of a strain not considered suscepti- 
ble to cancer, It’s done by emulsify- 
ing cancer-causing chemicals and 
female sex hormones in fat, and in- 
jecting it by vein. The technique 
opens new methods of studying 
treatment and prevention of cancers, 
say Drs. Robert Geyer, Jean Bryant, 
Virgil Bleisch, Elizabeth Pierce and 
Frederick J. Stare. 


UNWARRANTED 


Of al! calls to doctors to come see 
a patient at home, one in four is un- 
necessary and unwarranted. The pa- 
tient could have come to the doctor's 
office. Two out of three such calls 
are made to women patients, Drs. 
William T. Couter, Alvin T. Held and 
Charles L. York of Decatur, Il... con- 
clude from an analysis of 1000 con- 


secutive home calls. They tell of 
their study in the A.M.A. Journal. 


AVOIDING RUST 


Now comes another good word for 
exercise as an aid for long life, this 
time from Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, 
president of a New York phar- 
maceutical house, Winthrop-Stearns, 
Ine. 

Hard work doesn’t cause 
failure, he told the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists. Bigger 
causes are over-eatimg and lack of 
physical exercise. 

Business executives, he said, are 


heart 


apparently the primary victims of 
the notion that hard work kills. And 
“consequently they work with mental 
brakes set against their work. and in 
mortal terror of a heart attack. They 
are afraid to live for fear of dying.” 

Heart attacks are the climax of a 
gradual process and aren't brought 
on by violent physical activity or in- 
tense mental strain. he added, Studies 
show that over half the deaths from 
heart attack occur during sleep, and 
only two per cent of attacks come 
during severe exertion. 

“Throughout the world where sus- 
tained physical activity during a life- 
time is the rule, and food is not 
abundant, coronary heart 
does not appear to be a problem.” 
And “we don’t wear out, we rust 
out, when we slacken physical ac- 
tivity.” 


disease 
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About 300,000 homes were burned in 1952, according to an esti- 
mate by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. December and late 
winter are periods of highest incidence. A ten-year study indicates that 
smoking and unsafe use of matches is the commonest cause of fires. 
In second place is misuse of electricity—defective wiring, frayed cords, 
overloaded circuits and the like. About one fifth of deaths due to fire 
are in children under the age of five. Perhaps the first step in fire pre- 
vention is awareness in homemakers of the full import of loss of home, 
furniture, possibly lives. Authorities estimate that about 90 per cent of 
fires are preventable by reasonable care. The Christmas season pre- 
sents special hazards suggesting the following precautions. 


What to Do 


1. Set the Christmas tree away from the fireplace, stove or radiator 
and where it does not block exits. Stand the tree in water. 


2. Use electric lights, never candles, on and about the tree. See 
that the cords are not frayed and are placed where they will not be 
walked on. The switch should be some distance from the tree; plugging 
and unplugging should not be done at the tree. Tissue paper should 
not be wrapped around electric light bulbs, and lights should not be 
left burning when you are away. 

3. Electric apparatus, such as trains, should be kept away from the 
tree. 

4. Remove paper and other litter from about the tree. Metal deco- 
rations on the tree are much safer than cotton, paper or other flam- 
mable decorations. 

5. Place a fire extinguisher at hand. Trees may burst quickly into 
uncontrollable flame, as when a smoker accidentally ignites needles 
or decorations. 








the dream of exertion and pain might 


And speaking of heart attacks com- 
ing during sleep, Dr. Douglas R. 
Bond of Western Reserve University 
says they frequently coincide with 
exciting dreams. There’s no evidence 
the dream alone prompts the attack; 


be a response to the attack, But the 
excitement might play some role in 
bringing on coronary spasms or at- 
tacks, he writes in Postgraduate 
Medicine. 
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BLOOD PRESSURE 


and what to do about it 


THE heart and blood vessels are the body’s transpor- 
tation system. They take nourishment to the cells and 
carry the waste products from the cells to those parts 
of the body where they can be eliminated. When the 
circulation stops, the organs die and the body dies. All 
life processes depend on it. 

The arteries are not inert tubes. They are living, re- 
silient structures. With each fresh delivery of blood 
from the heart they stretch to accommodate the extra 
load and, while the heart is resting, their elastic recoil 
presses the blood continuously onward. 

The blood in the arteries is moving under a fairly 
high tension or pressure, Doctors express this pressure 
in terms of the height to which it will support a column 
of mercury. The average pressure, given in millimeters 
of mercury, is about 120 for young adults at the systole, 
the peak of the cardiac charge into the arteries; and 
about 80 when the heart is resting at the diastole, or 
just before the next discharge. 

You should now begin to understand what we mean 
when we say your blood pressure is 120/80, or 120 sys- 
tolic and 80 diastolic. Remember also that what we 
actually measure is the arterial tension, the tension or 
pressure within an artery. And please remember that all 
the complicated network of arteries, veins and capil- 
laries gets its motor power from that central organ, the 
heart. The whole cardiovascular or heart and blood 
vessel system is a single, throbbing, living unit. 

The blood pressure of healthy infants at birth aver- 
ages 55 systolic and 40 diastolic. In the first days after 
birth the blood pressure rises rapidly and reaches a 
systolic average of 78 by the tenth day. After the rapid 
rise of the first month the blood pressure rises much 
more slowly during infancy and childhood. Most of the 
rise in the average blood pressure occurs before puberty. 
After physical maturity has been attained, the average 
blood pressure of healthy people increases very little 
with advancing years until old age is reached. The aver- 
age bloéd pressure does not increase until after the age 
of 40 years. 

The notion that normal systolic pressure is equal to 
100 plus the age of the patient is definitely untrue, for 
many a man will have the same or only slightly higher 
pressure at 80 than he had at 20 years of age. 

Blood pressure normally varies from day to day and 
person to person, It may register very high when a per- 


son is apprehensive. The blood pressure which is normal 
for a person now would have been abnormally high for 
the same person 20 years ago. 

For a while blood pressure above 140 systolic and 90 
diastolic was considered abnormal. In recent studies, 
however, doctors revealed that by this standard in each 
decade of age past 40 a large percentage of persons 
would be called hypertensive. The majority of men be- 
come “hypertensive” at the age of 60; women become 
“hypertensive” earlier, at the age of 50. It is therefore 
apparent that “hypertension” at 40 and over is so 
common that it can no longer be considered abnormal. 


by GEORGE HALPERIN, M.D. 
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What causes high blood pressure and why does the 
pressure increase as we grow older? A partial explana- 
tion is to be found in the fact that with increasing age 
the arteries lose some of their elasticity, become more or 
less stiff and do not assist the heart to the same degree 
as they did when they were young and resilient. The 
heart therefore has to work against increased resistance. 
It has to pump harder. 

That explanation is rather simple. The trouble with it 
is that it does not tell all of the story, for it is not un- 
usual to see people with soft, elastic arteries and high 
blood pressure, or people with very hard or sclerotic 
arteries, but normal blood pressure 

It is evident that there must be other factors. For a 
while it was believed that the kidneys were responsible 
for hypertension. This idea was supported by the fact 
that there were patients who had a diseased kidney 
while the other kidney functioned normally. Such pa- 
tients had abnormally high blood pressure. Frequently 
they were young people, even children. The removal 
of the diseased kidney invariably restored blood pres- 
sure to normal. The number of such patients, however, 
was small, very small, probably not more than five per 
cent of all cases of high blood pressure. Doctors, of 
course, are always on the lookout for that sort of pa- 
tient, because here a cure is quite possible. 
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Dr. Harry Goldblatt has devised a silver clamp with 
which he was able in dogs to compress the renal artery 
(the artery which feeds the kidney) until the kidney, 
deprived of its circulation, no longer functioned. Tifese 
dogs, after a few weeks, developed high blood pressure, 
just like that in human beings. That likewise supported 
the idea that hypertension is. caused by something 
formed in the kidneys. 

But the great majority of patients with hypertension 
have normal kidneys, as judged by the most refined 
kidney function tests. One is at a loss, therefore, to ex- 
plain the cause of hypertension in these 95 per cent. 
There is no escaping the conclusion that there must be 
factors outside the kidney. For the time being it is be- 
lieved that some substance is formed in the body, 
possibly in the kidneys, possibly elsewhere, and that 
this “pressor” substance is absorbed into the blood and 
there causes hypertension. 

There are several types of hypertension. We spoke 
already of the renal or kidney type of hypertension, 
which occurs in about five per cent of hypertensives. 
Then there is the type which we call pre-hypertensive. 
This is seen in people who once in a while, frequently 
while under the influence of some strong emotion, have 
a blood pressure rise that lasts longer than it should. 
Some develop a permanent (Continued on page 52) 
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imp~ Hypertension causes tightening of the tiny arterioles that branch from the arteries, and this 


constriction causes increased resistance to the pumping action of the heart. 
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Let me tel u about 


MY BOYS 


Here is another wise and tender story 


of Mrs. Gorsline’s “38 spoiled apples. " 


L was the first night of our Farm Women’s Camp and 
we were having what our husbands would call a “bull 
session.” We were talking, as women always do, of our 
men and our children. During a lull | modestly remarked 
that | had been married for 36 years to the best man in 
the world and we had had 38 boys. Every head turned 
in my direction, doubtless expecting to see an elderly 
> trumpet mama rabbit, a sort of Mrs, Harvey, | suppose. 
as of us. “Well.” 1 admitted, “I did twist the truth a tiny bit. 
We really had 40 boys, counting our two sons that came 
to us firsthand, and one lovely daughter, a grace note to 
break the monotony of our bass chorus.” 
I can never resist talking about these children of ours. 
For over 20 years, | explained, we shared our hearts and 
our home with “county boys”’—wards of the Juvenile 
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Court, placed in foster homes in hope that some of the 
kinks would be ironed out by normal home life and un- 
derstanding foster parents. 

From that evening on, | was besieged by mothers who 
felt that 20 years and 40 problems should have given me 
all the answers. I wish I had them but no matter how 
closely one problem seemed to resemble another, the 
answer always came out a little different. Some I never 
solved at all and they lie heavy on my conscience. There 
was, for instance. the time that Hugo, aged nine and a 
new recruit to our happy circle, pulled a four inch knife 
from his pocket and threatened to slit the gullet of every 
boy on the place while they were asleep. | wasn't in the 
position to go into the gullet-repairing business on such 
an extensive scale, so I had to send him back to his pro- 
bation officer with regrets and a recommendation that 
he be placed in a home where he could receive psychia- 
tric help. 

How different was the case of Herbie. who arrived at 
the ranch late one afternoon. He met me with an out- 
stretched handful of sadly drooping posies that he had 
clutched all the long, hot ride from Los Angeles. And 
before the officer who brought him could introduce us 
he came out with the question that was closest to his 


heart. 

“Did you want me to come to live with you?” 

He was a woefully small seven, and his brown eyes 
held the pleading look of a lost puppy. “Why, of course. 
I wanted you!” I exclaimed, taking the defunct bouquet 
and losing my heart in return. “I haven't seen a boy that 


I wanted more since our own Gary came ten years ago. 
“Did you want your little boy?” came the next ques- 


h a handful 


Hrooping posies. 


A hammock slung be!ween them 


solved the firewood problem. 





tion, the pleading look still evident. 

“Certainly,” I assured him. “Moth- 
ers always want their boys.” 

“Mine didn't,” he stated flatly. 
“And the last lady where I stayed 
said she bet you wouldn't either, not 
for long. I wet the bed.” 

This was-moving too fast for me, 
so I sent him out with Gary to see the 
chickens in the brooders while his 
probation officer gave the details. 

He was right in that he had never 
been wanted. After four years of mal- 
nutrition and abuse his mother had 
deserted him completely. Then fol- 
lowed three years of moving from 
one foster home to another. No one 
seemed to have time or patience for 
the weak, sickly youngster. Now he 
was coming to me to see if the desert 
air and ranch living would do what 
médicine had so far failed to do. 

From the first I knew that building 
up his health was secondary to fill- 
ing that empty, aching little heart 
with the sureness that he was loved 
and belonged. Part of it was easy, for 
I did love him and, sensing it, he at- 
tached himself to my person so close- 
ly that it was difficult to get to the 
bathroom alone. But this dependence 
on me kept him in constant fear that 
he would somehow lose my love. I 
wanted him to feel that he had made 
a place for himself in his small world 
by his own efforts and because he 
was worthy of it. 

We started giving him simple 
chores that he could handle and 
praising him for doing them well. 
We pointed out the importance of 
his job of sweeping the steps and 
walk; it kept the family from possi- 
ble falls and made us proud of our 
yard, When he kept the refrigerator 
water jar full it- meant cool drinks 
for all of us. Herbie’s eyes glowed 
with the sense of his responsibility 
and our appreciation. 

But every system has its weak 
spots. What's so wonderful about 
Herbie shelling peas for dinner?” 
griped Gary. “I picked ‘em out in 
the sun where it’s hotter’n hot and 
all he does is set there in the shade 
and unbutton ‘em.” 

I made a mental note to hold con- 
versation with my child later, but for 
the time being I tried to explain that 
it wasn’t the size of the job that 
counted, but rather how willingly 


and how well it was accomplished. 

Very gradually Herbie began put- 
ting a little weight on those spindly 
bones and quite remarkably the em- 
barrassing wet sheets of a morning 
were becoming less and less fre- 
quent. Incidentally 90 per cent of 
the boys who came to us needed 
waterproof mattress covers to start 
with. At first we tried various means 
of curbing the deluge, from threats 
to promises. We tried the six o'clock 
water line; no drinks after six p.m. 
Then we tried the midnight pajama 
line; everyone mustered out at 12 in 
a parade to the bathroom. Disap- 
pdintment attended every ruse. The 
boys became more self-conscious 
about their derelictions and took to 
making up their beds before going to 
school....1 was charmed by this 
thoughtfulness until I discovered the 
damp reason for it. 

So eventually we stopped worrying 
about their night habits and began 
working on their days. Evenings, 
when homework was finished we 
read aloud. In winter we popped 
corn and watched the yucca logs 
crumble in the fireplace. In summer 
we lay on our backs on the lawn and 
named the stars in the desert sky. 
But always we talked, of the events 
of the day and of things that were 
coming tomorrow. I quoted that won- 
derful little verse that begins, “Every 
day is a fresh beginning; Every morn 
is the world made new.” They liked 
it and had their own less poetic but 
practical version, “Let's start over 


Misunderstood 
Our mischievous boy is quick to mourn 
His sadly misunderstood fate; 

He is sure his parents must have been born 
Adult, and irate! 


Thomos Usk 





again tomorrow.” So every night we 
folded up the day and they went to 
bed with nothing on their minds ex- 
cept a head of tousled hair. 

A miracle didn’t happen overnight 
—miracles take much longer than 
most folks suppose—but eventually 
the lapses became the unusual. And 
as new interests wiped out the prob- 
lems that had brought the boys to us, 
so, too, this problem faded. 

But to return to Herbie; though 
he was seven he would be entering 
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the first grade, for besides his physi- 
cal handicap he had never stayed in 
one place long enough to get started. 
I was anxious that he be able to stand 
his own ground from the first day 
and I did not like his nickname of 
Herbie. It smacked of what the boys 
called “pantywaist.” Some boys can 
live down any name, as did one Aloy- 
sious Granada Schoonover who 
brightened our horizon for a while. 
He was a cocky youngster who re- 
fused the self-evident abbreviation of 
Al and, for the entire length of his 
stay, was addressed with admiration 
and respect by his schoolmates as 
Aloysious the Grand Spoonholder. 

But Herbie was not the Aloysious 
type. “If you were going to pick a 
new name for yourself, what would 
you choose?” I asked him. 

Without a minute’s hesitation he 
replied “Buck.” 

A less likely candidate for the 
cognomen of Buck I never saw, but 
the name itself might create a back- 
ground that would carry him through 
until he could catch up with it, so 
we began calling him Buck. 

When he climbed into the bus 
the first day of school, his lunch 
box half as big as he was, I felt a 
lot like a mother duck must feel 
when she pushes her offspring into 
the pond and then begins to wonder 
if perhaps he is a chicken and not a 
duckling after all. But Herbie, alias 
Buck, once he was in the drink, be- 
gan to paddle. What he lacked in 
brilliance as a scholar he made up 
by stick-to-itiveness. Though I would 
have sworn that he did not have a 
musical bone in his body, an opinion 
based on what he did to any com- 
bination of notes he attempted to 
sing or even whistle, he set out to 
learn to play the trumpet. 

It was pretty painful for the rest 
of us till he found an empty gal- 
vanized iron grain tank some dis- 
tance from the house and made it 
his music studio. The weird sounds 
emanating from there on a still night 
made every ranch dog in our part of 
California raise his muzzle to the 
sky and howl. He learned the notes 
and the positions by rote. He would 
never be a musician but in time we 
could tell his “Marching Through 
Georgia,” from “Hail, Hail.” And the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The facts behind 


the f antasies 


about Radiation- 


Sterilized Foods 


\ HAT I wanted to do this month was 
write a gay, friendly article radiating 
cheer and ending with a Merry Christ- 
mas greeting. Now | can't do it—I'm 
too hot and bothered over cold sterili- 
zation by atomic radiation. 

Rather than cheer that radiates, it is 
food that is irradiated about which I 
must talk. 

A story making the rounds has to do 
with a hamburger that has been carried 
in a professor's pocket for over a year. 
It is said to be as juicy, sweet and safe 
to eat today as the day it was sealed 
in an airtight container and irradiated. 

“They say” that almost any time now we can have 
packages of such things as atomic irradiated steaks, 
cream puffs, avocados and fresh asparagus stacked on 
our pantry shelves. What is more, we are encouraged 
to believe that irradiated foods will be cheap and 
will do away with the need of refrigeration and can- 
ning. 

Wouldn't that be a nice Christmas present’ for all 
of us! 

But it just isn’t so. I’m sorry, but it isn’t. Let’s go back 
to the hamburger. If you ate that ancient meat patty 
would it be “juicy and edible”? 

No! It would stink. 

According to the University of Michigan Progress 
Report 3, “Utilization of Gross Fission Products,” “Foods 
of animal origin appear to be particularly sensitive to 
flavor change. Milk, fresh meats, eggs, cheese, etc., all 
undergo undesirable change as the result of irradiation.” 
A variety of fresh meats, including beef, chicken and 
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‘by 
ANNA MAY WILSON 


Atomic preservation let the 
professor carry a hamburger in 
his pocket for a year, but 

fresh meat you want to eat had 


better be refrigerated. 


pork, were irradiated and checked for 
flavor, “All developed a characteristic 


‘off odor and flavor as a result of 


ye 


radiation.” 

Does that sound very edible to you? 
It was found, however, that with the 
addition of a chemical called thiourea 
to the meat, the odor and flavor were 
not so bad. The trouble is—thiourea is 
a poison. The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has banned its use. 


If the could find 


other nonpoisonous chemical additive 


scientists some 
to use in place of thiourea, then could 

we be sure the thing is safe? 
No, we would not be sure. 
The 
molecular changes in the food itself. 
know what 
formed by intensive irradiation of such complex organic 


atomic irradiation may have brought about 


How do we new chemicals may be 
material? For all we know atomic rays strong enough 
to produce cold sterilization may be capable of pro- 
ducing other less desirable effects. 

W. B. Rankin of the Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, who spoke at the Oak Ridge Institute of 
. the 


possibility of the irradiated products being toxic (for 


Nuclear Studies, said, “Data are needed on . . 


example, capable of producing cancer over a long 
period ).” 

Where does this leave our hamburger? 

Right back in the laboratory where it might stay for- 
ever. Certainly not hanging on your 1953 Christmas 
tree. 

Merry Christmas, anyway! 











Four years ago, Stella Randolph, staff member of 
the American Cancer Society in Washington, D.C., or- 
ganized a club of six people who had recovered from 
cancer operations. She had an idea that the members of 
this club, by visiting or writing cancer patients to re- 
count their own recoveries from the disease, could be 
a morale-building source of hope and reassurance. That 
idea has meant new life for hundreds of cancer victims 
all over the world. 

The Cured Cancer Club has grown to 55 active mem- 
bers, men and women of varying ages and occupations, 
who have recovered from different types of cancer— 
external, intestinal, breast, brain, bone, eye, throat and 
uterus. Residents of Washington and nearby areas, they 
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The Cured Cancer Club 


Former cancer patients themselves, members 


of this club help others as no one else can. 


by BURTON H. WOLFE 


include a newspaper editor, a Navy officer, government 
officials, nurses and several members of the D.A.R. 

All of them lead healthy, happy lives. All of them 
want to help other cancer victims lead healthy, happy 
lives. The only reward they ask for their work is the 
satisfaction of changing a sickly, worried or embittered 
patient into a cheerful, eager go-getter. And satisfaction 
they get. 

In several cases the Cured Cancer Club has been re- 
sponsible for saving the lives of patients who did not 
want to undergo operations. For instance, one patient 
did not want to have the growth on her throat removed 
because she was afraid she would be disfigured and 
lose her voice. 
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The woman’s physician asked the club for help. They 
sent a member who had recovered from an operation for 
cancer of the throat to talk with the reluctant patient. 
The member explained how she, too, had been forced 
to choose between her appearance and her life, and 
that now she had both. 

The patient was convinced, went through with the op- 
eration, recovered, and sends a card of thanks to the 
Cured Cancer Club every Christmas. If that member of 
the club had failed, the woman would not be alive 
today. 

Stories of the remarkable work of the Cured Cancer 
Club have spread rapidly to doctors and their patieuts. 
Both realize the life-giving faith that a person who has 
recovered from cancer can bring to others who have the 
disease. Priscilla Kern, president of the club, receives 
letters from all over the world asking for advice and 
help. When possible, Mrs. Kern arranges visits. Other- 
wise, she asks members of the club to send letters of 
encouragement and reassurance to the patient. 

Mrs. Kern remembers one distraught man who read 
about the Cured Cancer Club in a New York newspaper 
and traveled to Washington to see her. His wife had 
incurable cancer of the liver and she had refused to 
move from her bed for the last three months, stubbornly 
awaiting death. The man told Mrs. Kern that neither 
doctors, parents nor friends could move his wife from 
her deathbed. Could the Cured Cancer Club help? Mrs. 
Kern said yes and crossed her fingers. She was right. 

Two weeks later the man telephoned her from New 
York and said: “It’s a miracle, Mrs. Kern. When Harriet 
received all those letters and cards from the members 
of your club, she was amazed that all those people re- 
covered from cancer and are living such wonderful lives. 
She got out of bed this morning for the first time in four 
months, called up her sister and went downtown to 
lunch with her. It’s a miracle.” 

Harriet died several weeks later. But because of the 
Cured Cancer Club, that man will always rergember his 
wife as the happy woman he loved instead of an embit- 
tered invalid. 

For convalescing patients, the club has more material 
aid, since many people cant meet tae endless costs en- 


tailed in a cancer operation. Some patients, for example, 


need hospital beds at home so that hey can be moved 
around easily. It costs $15 to $20 a month to rent a hos- 
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pital bed. The Cured Cancer Club lends them for noth- 
ing through its Gift and Loan Closet. 

The club also provides, free of charge, wheelchairs, 
aspirators, irrigators, vaporizers, bed jackets, ice bags, 
rubber rings, bed trays, back rests, pneumatic mat- 
tresses, crutches, afghans, bed socks, urinals, commodes, 
sheets and pillow cases, books, games, toys for children 
and many other things that patients request. Since the 
club has no treasury and no dues, all supplies must be 
obtained as gifts or purchased with money donated or 
raised by various benefit affairs. 

Many afghans and bed socks are gifts from patients 
who have been helped by the club. A number of Wash- 
ington’s department stores have signs on display which 
read: “Leave your scraps of wool here for the Cured 
Cancer Club.” A member collects the scraps once a 
month and distributes them to convalescing women, 
who knit them into socks and blankets. The project 
serves the dual purpose of providing warmth for poorer 
patients and giving the knitters a feeling that they are 
of some use in the world, 

The club often receives requests for objeets that are 
difficult to acquire. For example, one elderly man, re- 
cuperating from a cancer operation, Was despondent be- 
cause he felt useless. He had been a cowpuncher in his 
youth, and more than anything else he wanted to make 
a Western saddle. He called the club and asked if the 
members could get the necessary leather and tools and 
also someone to instruct him in how to make the 
saddle. 

“Now. we had no idea in the world where to get a 
man to help him make a Western saddle.” Mrs, Kern 
laughed. “But we take everything as a challenge, and 
after a lot of leg work we found the only man in town 
who knew how to make the saddle, and left the elderly 
patient happy again.” 

After that experience, club members began asking, 
“What will the Cured Cancer Club be getting for people 
next?” 

“Whatever a cancer patient needs, and whenever he 
needs it.” Mrs. Kern told them. And that is exactly how 
the club works. 

One person whose larynx had been removed asked the 
club for paper handkerchiefs. He had developed a post- 
nasal drip and was spending all his extra money on 
the tissues. The club obtained a huge carton of tissues, 
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and the man hasn’t run out yet. 

Another time, the club got a call 
from a visiting nurse who had dis- 
covered a 28 year old woman with 
cancer, half-starved and near death. 
She had no food in her home, and 
so a club member went out to buy 
her a month’s supply of groceries. 
When the member took the food to 
the tiny, dirty house, she found the 
woman lying on a broken-down sofa 
in a squalid, unheated room. The 
member realized that the woman 
might like to have a minister visit 
her immediately and asked to which 
church she belonged. 

“I belong to the Church of God 
in Christ,” was the reply. 

“I'm afraid I’ve never heard of that 
church,” the member told her. “Do 
you know where it is?” 

“No, ma’‘am.” 

“Do you know the name of your 
minister?” 

“Yes, ma’am, It’s Smith.” 

The member began searching the 
town for a minister named Smith. 
There were plenty of Smiths, but 
none were ministers of the Church 
of God in Christ; so another minister 
was asked to visit the woman, Al- 
though the young woman was dying, 
at least she had the comforts of food 
and prayer—through the Cured Can- 
cer Club. 

Another purpose of the club is to 
cooperate with the American Cancer 
Society in its educational program. 
The club is attempting to promote 


an intelligent attitude toward cancer 
in the mind of the average citizen. 
The symbol of the club is the laurel 
wreath of victory, superimposed on 
the cance? sword, and its motto is: 
“Ye shall know the truth—the truth 
shall make you free.” 

“People are often afraid of things 
they don’t know much about,” says 
Mrs. Kern. “That’s what we're trying 
to dispel—the dread of the unknown. 
We're trying to make people realize 
that, once they know the truth about 
cancer, there is nothing to fear. 

“We find too many people who are 
simply afraid to see a doctor about 
their suspected cancer,” Mrs. Kern 
says. “One woman let a growth de- 
velop for a long time until, finally, 
she became worried about it and 
called us. We sent her to a doctor, 
and although she is taking treat- 
ments, it’s too late to help her. You 
see, that’s what we try to fight. 

“Another woman,” Mrs. Kern went 
on, “had cancer of the eye. After she 
had it removed, she needed a plastic 
eye. We sent her down to a cancer 
clinic where she learned she could 
get a plastic eye at a local dental 
clinic. She hit the ceiling; she wasn't 
going to any dental clinic to get a 
new eye. There wasn't a thing wrong 
with her teeth and she wasn’t going 
to go through a complete examina- 
tion just to get a new eye. 

“So, one of our members explained 
to her that the dental clinic handles 
all sorts of artificial parts f@r the 











“Now you read that diet over and—what's the matter?” 
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body, and that she wouldn’t have to 
go through any examination beyond 
the necessary measuring for the new 
eye. She got the new eye and now 
she’s tickled pink with it.” 

Obviously, Mrs. Kern is the main- 
stay of the Cured Cancer Club. 
She was elected president at the 
club’s organizational meeting in 1949 
and has held the office ever since. A 
mild-mannered but active and_ in- 
dustrious woman of 64. she once had 
a serious intestinal cancer. 

Since her operation nine vears 
ago, Mrs. Kern has devoted most of 
her life to helping others. She is a 
member of the Far Eastern Division 
of the International Council for 
Christian Leadership, head of the 
Speaker’s Bureau of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Washington and _ vice- 
president of its woman’s auxiliary. 

In between her many activities, 
Mrs. Kern and her husband Oliver 
enjoy spending time with their four 


grandchildren. But she has fewer 


free hours each day, for the work of 
the Cured Cancer Club is continu- 
ously increasing. Mrs. Kern must an- 
swer letters and phone calls from 
scores of cancer patients, visit many 
others, obtain supplies for them and 
lead the meetings and social affairs 
of the club. Nevertheless, she says 
she is going to find time soon to work 
for a doctor’s degree in night school. 

The 


more chapters. Since it won the 


Cured Cancer Club needs 
American Cancer Society's District 
of Columbia Division Award for Dis- 
tinguished Service in 1949 and again 
this year, the club has been deluged 
with a growing flood of letters and 
phone calls from doctors and cancer 
victims all over the country. The 
next project on Mrs. Kern’s long list 
is to start new chapters, and there 
are prospects in Cedar Rapids and 
Baltimore. 

“It’s amazing how much improve- 
ment a little understanding brings to 
cancer patients,” declares Mrs. Kern. 
“Just seeing us—seeing that we have 
recovered from cancer operations and 
that we are healthy and happy— 
sometimes changes their entire lives. 
And we're going to keep right on 
reassuring them—we like that word 
reassuring—in every way that we 
can, by showing that cancer is not 
incurable, that it can be conquered.” 
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COsMETICS ordinarily perform one or more of these four functions: they 
cleanse the skin, prepare it for makeup, protect it and, foremost, adorn it. One 
other function, of increasing importance, is the aid that special cosmetics can 
give the physician in his management of some skin problems. For this, credit 
must go to a few cosmetic firms that specialize in tailor-made cosmetics. They 
are intended to help the woman who needs something different from the aver- 
age. 

Among those requiring special cosmetics are people with acne. We who have 
read about or experienced the psychological trauma of acne in adolescence 
will appreciate the value of products which help improve the appearance of 
the skin in this condition. Most often foundation preparations which would 
help give the skin a more even color and an attractive texture are taboo, These 
cosmetics usually contain oils intended to reduce drying, as desired by most 
women. But for people with acne, application of oily substances to the skin is 
usually not recommended. 

Therefore, a specially formulated makeup foundation—without fatty mate- 
rials—has been developed in an attempt to overcome the disadvantage of the 
average product. This makeup base has also been formulated to serve as a 
carrier or vehicle for the common drugs used in the treatment of acne, since 
medications must often be left on the skin for long periods. With this dual 
purpose, such products give the physician another tool to help in his manage- 
ment of both the psychological and medical aspects of acne. 

Fortunately acne is usually a transient skin condition, corrected in a few years, 
This is not true of sensjtivities to cosmetics, which may develop at any time and 
persist for years. Unless a systematic program is undertaken to find cosmetics 
safe for the sensitized person, a futile search from one brand to another may go 
on indefinitely. The basic principle involved in this type of problem is that 
sensitivity is an individual matter. Everything that has touched the skin must 
be regarded with suspicion. 

Since some cosmetic ingredients are reported to sensitize more people than 
others, common sense tells us these should be eliminated first. A woman who 
is sensitive to face powder, for instance, might be wise to stop using those 
that contain orris root, a reported sensitizer in face powders. If by chance she 
is sensitive to that specific ingredient—or some other that doesn’t happen to be 
in the particular brand she selects—her troubles will be over. Though this trial 
and error method may at times be successful, it is by no means the ideal ap- 
proach. There can be no guarantee of safety until the guilty ingredient is identi- 
fied and eliminated from all cosmetic preparations she uses. 

The ideal approach is not a simple one. It presupposes that the formula of 
the troublesome cosmetic is available. Here lies the first obstacle. Most cos- 
metic firms do not reveal sufficient information on (Continued on page 50) 
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ARE FOR FUN 


Much az it is used for cartoons and gags, the idea 
T the new father who brings a baseball bat and 
glove to his infant heir is not a joke. We can afford to 
laugh at it because an infant’s life isn’t going to be upset 
by the advent of even the very best catcher’s mitt! 

Babies, bless them, have their own ideas about what 
is a toy and how it can be used for amusement. So, 
Mama puts the breakables and hurtful things away and 
watches a bit distrustfully as infant Junior tries to ram 
a whole chain of “plakies” into his little mouth, or lies on 
his tummy pulling at a little thread protruding from the 
corner of his padded playpen cover. Some of a baby’s 
ideas may be physically dangerous, but for a couple of 
vears—at least—he doesn’t get involved with toys too old 
for him, despite many attempts on the part of the adults 
around him. 

With a little soul-searching, it comes to me that one 
of the motives for giving a child toys too old for him 
to enjoy (if he’s your child) is selfish pride. Some par- 
ents want their child to be able to do things ahead of 
the average for his age. Another simple adult motive 
is that some toy looked attractive to the simple adult! 
So, he bought it. Mean, selfish motives both of them! 
| know them to be true because I've been guilty of both, 


though I hope not in a harmful way. I don't believe it 


hurt our older boy to have a harmonica at the age of 
As for the dolls 
I bought my year-old daughter! She calmly tore off the 
actually, they 


one. He had a fine time chewing on it. 


hair and had a marvelous time. So, 
adapted the toys to their own uses. 

If | had given my son a harmonica and then tried to 
make him play a tune, or given my daughter a doll and 
then slapped her for pulling off the hair, 'd have been 
doing exactly what we parents do often to slightly olde: 
children! 

Once past babyhood, children are a prey to all the 
adult pressures around them. Proud Papa sees a nine 
year old neighbor (small for his age) whacking a base 
ball across the sandlot. So, he gets out the bat he bought 
for Junior, who is now five and nearly as big as the 
neighbor, and hopefully places the heavy bat in Junior's 
hand and throws balls at him. Maybe the child will hit 
one once! Is Papa ever proud! 

And that is fine if Father leaves it right there and 
let’s throw the ball to 


Then Father has laid a foundation 


says: “You do well, Son! Now 
Rover for a while.” 
for those wonderful father-son relationships that are 
based on love and thoughtfulness. 

But too often a five year old is supposed to learn to 
use what's given him, especially (Continued on page 62) 


Watch a child playing his own way with a toy he has chosen. You'll be seeing 


the world’s happiest creature 


a person busy at a job he likes. 


by VIRGINIA BRASIER 
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My patient, an alert, well-dressed man in his late thir- 
ties or early forties, leaned back in his chair with a deep 
sigh. He had talked himself out, for the moment at 
least. “Now you can see what I'm up against,” he fin- 
ished dejectedly. 

For 20 minutes he had been telling me about his 
teen-age son, whose whole purpose in life seemed to be 
to irritate his dad. Now he had paused, partly for 
sympathy but more from lack of breath. 


Yes, I saw. But as he talked I was seeing him as I'd 


seen him 16 years ago, a young father whose firstborn 
son [ had just placed in his arms. Fatherhood had 
seemed a wonderful thing to him, not so much for what 
it was then as for what it would be when the boy was 
old enough to be a real companion. And I was seeing 
him, too, as I had at intervals during the years between, 
enjoying the little fellow always, but always looking 
forward to the marvelous time ahead. 

Now that time had actually arrived—and something 
had gone wrong. Instead of understanding and com- 
panionship, there was suspicion on the boy’s side, hurt 
feelings on the father’s. Mr. Latham was positive he had 
done nothing that could account for the estrangement; 
it must be Doug's fault. 

“Things were so different with me and my Dad,” he 
burst forth again. “I thought he was the most wonderful 
person in the world, the final authority, never to be 
questioned or disobeyed. We worked together, played 
together. We were pals. But this boy of mine—” and his 
face set in lines of bitterness. 

“Let's see. You were about 11 when your father died, 
werent you?” I asked casually. “How old was Doug 
when you and he began to have these clashes?” 

“Oh, 13 or 14, I suppose. But what has that got to do 
with it?” 

“It has everything to do with it. You worshipped your 
dad when you were 11—but you were still at the wor- 
shipping stage. Do you suppose you'd have continued to 
feel the same way at 15 or 16 or 18?” 

Mr. Latham’s eyes widened “Are you going to tell me 
it’s not usual for fathers and sons to be pals?” 

“That's exactly what I mean to tell you. I know several 
fathers right now who'd give anything if they'd never 
gotten into this job of being a dad—or think they would, 
which comes to the same thing. It’s not that the boys are 
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wicked. It’s simply that they're members of a different 
generation, and simply can't see things through our 


eves.” 

“But surely boys haven't always felt toward their 
fathers as Doug seems to feel? Certainly | never talked 
the way he talks.” 

“Tll admit the talk is worse, with the current lack of 
respect for elders and the vogue for frankness. But don't 
think for a minute that our generation didn’t feel the 
same. The difference was that we just didn't dare ex- 
press it. Today young folks are telling us what they 
feel, and we don't like it! 

“But just what is it that Doug does, that gets particu- 
larly under your skin?” 

“Well, for a long time he’s shown an air of superiority 
toward me—and toward anything I say. Lately he’s be- 
gun to sound off, especially when we have company, 
with the craziest ideas I ever heard. And he does it with 
a know-it-all air that just about drives me frantic!” 

“What sort of ideas?” 

“Oh, all sorts—on religion, politics, communism, for- 
eign affairs, anything that pops into his head. But that’s 
not the worst of it. He never misses a chance to swing 
the talk round to something embarrassing to his mother 
and me—things a gentleman never used even to mention 
in the presence of ladies. He spouts what he considers 
his advanced ideas no matter who happens to be around, 
especially if there are ladies in the group. 

“I writhe inwardly, and I guess I rage outwardly. It 
humiliates me to think I’ve brought such a cad into the 
world.” 

“Have you ever called him such a name?” I asked. 

“You're dead right | have. But do you think he denies 
it, as any gentleman should? He just sits there looking 
me over, as if | were some interesting but unpleasant 
sort of insect. Either he says nothing, in which case I 
feel as if | were left hanging in midair; or else he'll re- 
mark loftily, “Now, don’t get excited, Dad. You don't 
realize how amusing you are when you lose your temper.’ 

“What would you do with such an insolent young ass? 
I can't whip him, as I suppose | ought to. What can 
I do?” 

I waited a moment, and then said: “Did you ever think 
that your helpless indignation may give Doug just the 
feeling of superiority he enjoys (Continued on page 66) 








YOU DON’T HAVE 
TO BE RICH 


Hostelers stow their bicycles for the winter 
and spend weekends on skis. It’s the kind of 


inexpensive fun anyone can have. 


by CARL BURKARD 


Photos by Douglas Grundy (Three Lions) 


IF you like the kind of winter weekend pictured here— 
skiing with congenial companions, eating hearty meals, 
relaxing before an open fire and the pure exhilaration of 
the frosty outdoors—you needn't be an expert on skis, 
and you don’t have to be rich. Like these young people, 
you can enjoy such a carefree outing, at low cost, with 
an American Youth Hostelers’ group. Jaunts like this one 
in the mountains of New Hampshire are being planned 
now in many parts of the country, chiefly in the Midwest 
and East. 

On A.Y.H. ski trips, the traditional bicycle is replaced 
by any means of transportation—usually auto, some- 
times bus or train—that will allow as much time on the 
ski slopes as possible. The destination is usually a hostel, 
a comfortable house or lodge with separate accom- 
modations for men and women, The hostelers buy and 
prepare their own food and provide their own enter- 
tainment. An experienced leader is always along. 

Since skiing requires a certain minimum proficiency, 
the A.Y.H. conducts preseason schools in metropolitan 
areas far from the hills where the beginning skier will 
try his first downhill run. In the usual 30 hour course, 
the beginner can learn the fundamental techniques from 
experts and how to select inexpensive and_ practical 
equipment. He takes special calisthenics to condition 
muscles that bear the strain of skiing. The National Ski 
Patrol and Red Cross provide training in safety. 

What is the average cost of an A.Y.H. ski weekend? 

~The prerequisite—membership in the organization—takes 
only $2 a year for people under 18, $3 for those 18 to 
21 and $4 for anyone older, Depending on the destina- 
tion and method of transportation, expenses for a two- 
day excursion—including meals and lodging—may be 
about $6 to $8. Trips of a week or more might cost $15 
to $20. Skis, poles and ski boots can usually be rented 
for a dollar or two a day; no other special equipment or 
clothing is needed, 

American Youth Hostel offices in cities everywhere 
can tell you more about the popular winter ski trips that 
bring outdoor recreation to thousands. 


1. The New Hampshire air is brisk, and the triangular 
A.Y.H. sign bids welcome to a fine weekend of skiing. 


4. Perfect three-point. landing—a mishap the instruc- 
tors at preseason ski school may have warned about. 


7. Meals are simple but hearty—not the eat-and-run 
variety—and everyone gets his turn at the stove. 
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2. Like this early riser, everyone knows the impor- 3. But speed isn’t called for here, as three ‘‘snow 
tance of keeping the runners well-polished for speed. bunnies” try out their ski legs for the first time. 


5. Time out to shop for good, low-cost food. Smart 6. On a weekend trip every minute counts and no 
buying helps keep hosteler’s expenses to a minimum. time is wasted getting back to the slopes after lunch. 


8. In the evening, some may relax before the fire 9. A leisurely recap of the day's activities brings 
while others twirl at the inevitable square dance. smiles as weary hostelers prepare to turn in early 





We still have widespread -illiteracy, 

but it can be ended by courses for adults, 

in and outside the armed forces, and by 

our own teamwork with schools to understand 


and foster the best in modern teaching. 
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Topay there is serious criticism of reading instruc- 
tion in our schools. Recently I made an effort to ana- 
lyze the criticisms and study their sources. Although 


many seemed unjustified, there was valid reason for 
others. For despite the fact that the average attainment 
in reading of boys and girls today is probably as good 
as or somewhat superior to that found at any time in 


the past, there are many more poor readers in the 
schools now than ever before—especially in junior and 
senior high school. 

Studies show that a wide range in ability and a large 
amount of reading retardation exist throughout high 
school. Undoubtedly, some critics conclude from their 
personal observation in high school and college that 
reading ability is generally poor. Some students express 
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by PAUL WITTY, Ph.D. 





Phitip GenGreau (Pubtix) 


dissatisfaction over their limited reading ability, and say 
little is done to help them. Since formal instruction in 
reading usually ceases after the sixth grade, there ac- 
tually is little help for such pupils in many schools. 
Some parents say the schools do not make an adequate 
effort to provide reading material of real value to their 
children. They point to the meager, repetitious vocabu- 
larv and limited content. and insist that these charac- 
teristics lead children to lose interest. 

In the case of the superior pupil, the condition is se 
serious that one writer was led to ‘conclude: “The 
gifted, the potential leaders, discoverers and creators 

. are usually left to develop their own skills in their 
own Wav in terms of personal initiative alone.”' 


For sources see page 59. 
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How the Schools Teach 


READING 


What they accomplish and where they fall short 


Critics assert that, especially in the high school read- 
ing assiguments frequently show little recognition of 
the interests and needs of youth, One investigator rec- 
ommends that “three-fourths of the selections in our 
current high school program be replaced by selections 
of equally high merit that children endorse.”* 

These criticisms, we see, are to some extent justi- 
fied. Yet I wish the people who make such observations 
would also consider the evidence that shows our schools 
are doing, on the whole, an effective job. Moreover, 
this result is achieved in spite of the current attraction 
of TV, radio, motion pictures and the comic magazine 
all bidding for the child’s leisure, a situation that did 
not exist in previous generations. Think, too, of the 
varied reading skills that young people must acquire 
today in order to meet the demands of the many differ- 
ent kinds of printed matter. Consider also the gadget- 
minded adult population that too frequently neglects 
to set models such that children will think of reading 
as a necessary and pleasant part of life. Despite all this, 
schools are probably achieviag a higher average attain- 


ment than ever before. 
We Can End Illiteracy 


We do know how to teach reading. The fact was 
demonstrated during World War UL. Special Training 


Units were organized to give (Continued on page 56) 
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In bygone days the dying kisses of a heroine in “decline”— 


tuberculosis—betrayed her lover to a similar fate. 
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HIS year is the seventy-first since the discovery of 
the tubercle bacillus by Robert Koch. Before that 
discovery, the white plague had reduced men to a state 


near hopelessness. Encouraged by ignorance, poor 
nutrition, bad housing, long hours of labor, inadequate 
facilities for treatment and failure to recognize the 
mov > of spread, tuberculosis shared with pneumonia 
the frightening title, Captain of the Men of Death. In 
literature, the heroine disappointed in love went into 
what was euphemistically designated as a “decline,” 
which was supposed to represent thwarted romance but 


bore a suspicious resemblance to tuberculosis—and lav- 
ished her dying kisses upon her lover, thus insuring him 
of an equal chance at the dread disease. In real life 
the picture was equally sad but less romantic. Tubercu- 


fisht agai 


losis killed off young men and women and older 

ones and infants, wrecking homes, creating 

social and economic problems faster than 

they could be solved, spreading sorrow and 

misery and generally raising hell with every- 

body’s plans. I do not apologize for this expression 
because that is exactly what happened. It is well for us 
in these days of comparative security to remember that 
our fight against tuberculosis is relatively gentle and 
genteel as compared with “the good old days.” Then 
came the 1882 discovery of a bacterial cause of tuber- 
culosis. New hope flashed along the telegraph wires 
in the news of Koch’s research. Here was a great 
clincher and coordinator which pulled together 
everything that had gone before and breached 

the barriers to everything that was to follow. 

It paved the way for Ehrlich’s development 

of a stain that would show up the organism 

under the microscope; for Cornet to demon- 

strate the danger of dust infection; for 

Fluegge to give his warning about drop- 

let infection; for von Behring to promul- 

gate the theory that all tuberculosis in 

the adult is the result of childhood 

infection, for M. P. Ravenel to de- 

clare and Theobald Smith to estab- 

lish the differentiation between bovine 

and human tuberculosis. It gave new 

hope for realization of the predictions of 

Hermann Brehmer, who—exactly 100 

years ago—had concluded that tubercu- 
losis could be cured because he had 
seen healed Jesions at postmortems, 
and, in 1859, established the first suc- 
cessful sanatorium in the world. It 
was in Brehmer’s Kurhaus that Peter 
Dettweiler recovered his health after a 


37 
Seven decades of research, discovery and hard 
work have brought us nearer the goal of com- 


plete eradication—but we haven't won yet. 


by W. W. BAUER, M.D., Editor of Today's Health 
and director of the American Medical Association's 
Bureau of Health Education 


pulmonary hemorrhage. He devoted his life to estab- 
lishing a sanatorium for the less wealthy patients. He 
may perhaps have influenced Edward Livingston Tru- 
deau, who established the first American sanatorium 
the famous and revered “Little Red” in the Adirondacks 
in the same year in which Koch's discovery launched 
this decade of awakening. 

The next ten years, 1890 to 1900, were a decade of 
exploration. In these years Finsen made his experiments 
with light and Rollier began his work in heliotherapy, 
“sunshine treatment.” Artificial pneumothorax, the col- 
lapse of a lung to let it rest, had been done in 1885 by 
Potain, but now it gradually came into wider use. John 
B. Murphy, Chicago's famous surgeon, became inter- 
ested in it, the technique was further advanced by 
Forlanini in Italy. In this decade, also, von Pirquet 
developed the tuberculin test later modified by Moro 
and Manteaux. Then, in 1896, came the monumental 
announcement by Wilhelm Konrad von Roentgen of 
mysterious x-rays, soon to be turned into mighty service 
in the war against tuberculosis 

These new weapons remained relatively ineffective 
because there was no organized, cohesive force for thei 
employment. Above all, there was no aroused public 
opinion to fight against tuberculosis. The Michigan 
State Board of Health put Koch's knowledge to work in 
1883 with the Reed City Sanitary Convention, but 
many physicians remained dubious for some years. Then 
Victor C. Vaughan visited Koch in his laboratory, and 
upon his return became a leader in the battle against 
tuberculosis. 

At the turn of the century, we come to a decade ot 


mobilizing. Here and there, physicians and laymen 
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began to hark back to the pioneers 
and to determine that tuberculosis 
could be conquered if only they 
would stand up and fight. 

This decade witnesses the contri- 
bution of Einar Holboell, the young 
Danish postmaster, who proposed 
that a stamp be sold to raise funds 
for tuberculosis control. The idea 
took hold in the United States but 
was modified in a manner typical of 
this democracy, Unlike the Danish 
stamp, which was an official govern- 
ment postage stamp, the American 
form became a Christmas seal sold 
voluntarily. Few of the modern gen- 
eration realize that first 
distributed by the American Red 


this was 


Cross and bore the Geneva CTOSS, 
not the double-barred cross of Lor- 
raine on the seal today. The first sale 
of Christmas seals netted less than 
$10,000, compared with recent sales 
in excess of 20 million. The Christ- 
mas seal and the mobilization which 
it has made possible may be re- 
garded as one of the great milestones 
in tuberculosis control. 

The following decade was one of 
building. It was a twofold kind of 
building, physical and organization- 
al. In this decade Dr. Charles C. 
Chapin made the first survey of state 
health organizations under the aus- 
pices of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and pointed out, among 
other things, the need for specific 
organization within health depart- 
ments to combat tuberculosis, State 
and city divisions of tuberculosis 
control began to be projected and in 
some areas to function, 

The strength of the tuberculosis 
societies increased with the growth 
of Christmas seal sales. The lessons 
of World War | demonstrated the 
effects of bad nutrition and especial- 
ly fat starvation upon the children 
of beleaguered and defeated Ger- 
many. Sanatorium building was en- 
increasing scale. 
sanatoria 


couraged on an 
State sanatoria, 
and city tuberculosis hospitals were 


county 


established following the lead of 
Trudeau and the other pioneers in 
this field. 

Kurly attempts at the use of surgi- 
cal methods tor controlling tuber- 
culosis, which had attracted brief 
attention and then been somewhat 


neglected, now came into the fore- 


front. Brauer at Marburg had become 
greatly interested in pneumothorax 
operations reported by Murphy and 
Lemke as early as 1898, In 1907 he 
reported success in the partial re- 
moval of one rib to achieve lung 
collapse and in 1911 he reported on 
60 patients treated by this method, 
thoracoplasty, of causing lung col- 
lapse by removal of ribs. During 
this time also Albee introduced his 
technique of splinting the tubercu- 
lous backbone with transplants from 
the leg. The realization grew ever 
that tuberculosis 
could be attacked with success, but 


more — insistent 
must be found early and treated 
early. 

In the fifth A. K.—after 


Koch—the emphasis seems to center 


decade 


on early discovery. This was the era 
of casefinding. There was singularly 
little knowledge 
about tuberculosis. Surgery devel- 


addition to our 
oped, and its use became more wide- 
spread as well as earlier in the aver- 
age case. Building continued because 
there were still not enough beds to 
care for the tuberculous. Research 
went on, but aside from advances in 
knowledge of the character and the 
chemistry of the tubercle bacillus, 


Allow Me 


I simply love to recommend 


Doctors and dentists. I can send 


You to a man for nerves and such 

I know you'll like him very much! 

And, dear, you won't know what you've 
missed 

Until you've seen my analyst! 


For diagnosis and the rest 
I'm always able tw suggest 
The very man you need—and so 


Is everybody else I know! 
Norah A. Smaridge 


which were ultimately to lead to 
advances in chemotherapy, there 
seemed to be no startling progress. 
With characteristic American inge- 
nuity and refusal to be balked by 
obstacles, the crusaders turned their 
backs upon the unknown and ap- 
plied themselves to exploitation of 
the known. 

The most useful knowledge about 
tuberculosis could be summed up 
at this time in the statement that 
the disease had a tendency toward 
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becoming chronic and in some in- 
stances to spontaneous arrest; these 
characteristics were most noticeable 
when the 
early. The chances for recovery di- 
minished rapidly as time elapsed 


disease was discovered 


and infection became widespread 
and advanced, Logically, then, em- 
phasis had to be on early discovery 
best 


and the application of — the 


known methods of treatment short 
of cure. These methods were sum- 
marized in the one word—rest. Rest 
for the 


body to reduce breathing; it meant 


lungs meant rest for the 
also resting the affected area by vari- 
ous surgical means—pnueumothorax, 
thoracotomy, thoracoplasty, phrem- 
cotomy and, in bone and joint tuber- 
culosis, immobilization by the Albee 
technique or the various adaptations 
of it. 

Early discovery demanded a broad 
campaign to alert the public to the 
possible signs of disease and their 
prompt submission to medical treat- 
ment. This publicity campaign was 
built 
interesting slogans that were ever 


around a series of the most 
devised. 

A slogan, as everyone knows, is a 
catchy way of putting something so 
it will remain in mind. It is the non- 
musical version of a popular melody 
which one hums or whistles almost 
subconsciously. The trouble with 
many slogans is that they are catchy 
but not accurate. The slogans popu- 
larized by the National Tuberculosis 
Association and its component mem- 
bers both their 
catchy quality and for their deadly 


were notable for 


1 wonder how many of 
you are able to 
slogans and the sequence in which 


accuracy. 
remember these 
they appeared? First came the basic 
one, “Early Discovery; Early Recov- 
ery.” Here was the essential basic 
fact upon which the entire issve of 
success or failure depended. It was 
scientific, undeniable, terse, unfor- 
gettable, motivating. It was followed 
the next year by an equally terse 
and logical demand, “Let Your Doc- 
tor Decide.” The next step was from 
the personal toward the public 
health aspect—control of the spread 
of disease. “Every Case Comes From 
Another.” Then the question, “From 
Whom Did He Get it?” “To Whom 
(Continued on page 64) 
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ol children 


Most aren't listening. Of those listening, most don't 
understand. Of those understanding, only some agree. 
Of those agreeing, only a few remember, Of those who 
remember, only a few will ever be in a position to in 
fluence others. And of these, some will change their 





minds and some timidly will remain silent.” 

This observation about students was made by Pro- 
fessor Bergen Evans of Northwestern University during 
an address called “Adventures in \lisunderstanding. 
Professor Evans was speaking at the Fourth National 
Conference on Physicians and Schools sponsored recent- 
ly at Highland Park, Il., by the Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation of the American Medical Association. Nearly 200 
physicians, educators and public health officials at the 
conference centered their attention on school health 
problems. 

One fact cropped up repeatedly during the three 
days of group discussions: How well a child listens, 
understands and progresses in school depends to a great 
extent on his physical and mental health. 

To explore the ways in which parents, teachers, family 
doctors, school health personnel and public health 
officials can work together in protecting the health of 
school children, the conference split up into 11 discus- 
sion groups. At the final session the groups reported 
their conclusions on such diverse subjects as the health 
aspects of athletic programs, mental health in the class- 
room, advisory schoo! health councils, medical society 
school health committees, health education programs 
and the health of school personnel. 

A common conclusion, mentioned by practically 
every discussion group, was the need for greater under- 
standing and support of school health programs by all 
segments in the community. To bring this about, one 
group strongly recommended the creation of advisory 
school health councils including active representatives 
of parents, schoolteachers and administrators, physi- 
cians and nurses serving the school, civic organizations 
medical and dental societies, student bodies, voluntary 
health agencies, public health departments and other 
interested Grganizations. 

Another group urged that all medical societies estab- 
lish active school health com- (Continued on page 60) 


Harold M,. Lambert 
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“SECOND CHILDHOOD” 


AUNT Sue stormed out of the bank president's office. 
Her chin still quivered with rage. Her black straw hat, 
the one with the pretty flowers that she kept especially 
for her trips to town, flapped unnoticed above her bob- 
bing head, and the sharp point of her timbrella almost 
buried itself in the floor as she pounded it down with 
each step. 

Suddenly she turned. The banker stood in the office 
door looking after her with mixed anger and sympathy. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, George. You 
wouldn't try to pull this sort of thing if you didn’t know 
this is the only bank I can get to any more.” 

She stomped out, leaving an unnatural hush. 

“What was that about?” the tall streager at the teller’s 
window asked. 

The teller gave an embarrassed laugh. 

“Oh, that’s just Aunt Sue,” he said. “She’s getting old, 
I guess. Makes a scene about her check every month.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, she can’t remember getting the last one, and 
thinks we owe her for two months instead of one. 
George usually goes over the records with her, but it 
doesn't always help—between her checking account and 
the trust fund, it’s too much for her. She's always con- 
vinced that we're cheating. In a couple of days she'll 
call up and apologize.” 

The people who knew Aunt Sue—who could take the 
long view, and know that she was really a sweet old 
lady, that though she might shout accusations today, 
she would weep bitter, contrite tears tomorrow—those 
people were genuinely fond of her, They didn’t just put 
up with her because of what she had once been, al- 
though there were a great many who owed her debts 
of gratitude. They could see that although her emotions 
might swing more wildly between broader limits, al- 
though her weakened memory might pose problems her 
mind was no longer facile enough to handle easily and 
tactfully, the path she followed (with all her wavering 
aud wandering) was still a good path. 

This is true of most old people. You can get along 
with them even if you don’t understand just why they 
act differently. But it helps if you can go further than 
that, to real understanding. It helps you to enjoy the 
oldsters’ company more, to keep your feelings and theirs 
from being hurt, and to make them happier and more 
content, 

You can't understand old people without understand- 
ing the changes in mind and personality that go with 
extreme age. These changes don't always happen the 


Don't let the effects of aging arteries distract 


you from the charm and wisdom underneath. 


by JOHN E. EICHENLAUB, M.D. 
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same way or at the same age. A person is as old as his 
arteries, not as old as his years. Since the arteries that 
supply different parts of the brain wear out at different 
times and to different extents in different people, every 
person has his own way of showing his age. But some 
changes almost always take place, and anyone who is 
really old, instead of in a sort of advanced middle age, 
is likely to have them. 

The first of those changes is loss of memory, or rather 
loss of ability to make new permanent brain records 
from which memories can be drawn. The power to recall 
what has just happened still remains, and old memories 
are not wiped away. In fact, the absence of new memories 
constantly piling up on the old makes incidents from the 
distant past stand out more sharply and come to mind 
more easily than at any younger age. But it is hard for 


41 


an old person to remember what his last meal was, or 
whether he went to town yesterday, or whether the 
minister stopped in last week. And because no one wants 
to admit even to himself that he is getting old, that he 
is losing any of his powers, the mind usually hides this 
memory loss. In some ways that are harmless and others 
that are quite harmful, old people usually keep from 
facing the fact that they don’t remember as well as 
they once did. 

One of the best methods they use is living by pattern. 
Old Mrs. Simpson is a good example: Mrs. Simpson al- 
ways pays cash. She goes for groceries on Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday, always right after lunch. 
Friday is the day her children visit her, and she always 
has cookies and coffee ready. Tuesday is the circle, and 
Thursday the lady comes to clean, Down to the last 
detail, Mrs. Simpson’s life is well ordered. The only time 
she ever goes into a pout is when something interferes— 
when none of the children come on a Friday, or when 
Monday is a holiday. Like as not, she'll make cookies 
even if everybody's out of town, and go to town with 
her shopping basket in spite of the red letter on the 
calendar, But these efforts are a small price to pay for 
peace of mind. 

Another fairly good method is to fill in the holes with 
a reasonable substitute. If an oldster’s mind can do this 
automatically, it keeps everybody happy including him- 
self. When you asked one old fellow about his meals, 
for example, he always said that he had eggs for break- 
fast, ham sandwiches for lunch and steak for dinner. 
There was no reason for his children to doubt his word, 
since he lived alone. It wasn't until he developed enough 
vitamin deficiency to send him to a doctor that anyone 
learned about his real diet—the house was full of empty 
bean cans. Even in the hospital, he insisted that he had 
eaten eggs, ham sandwiches and steak each day, and 
that the menus were wrong. 

This is not just a way for an oldster to be sly and do 
anything he wants. It is a harmless way of hiding a 
defect from himself and other people, like powder for 
a shiny nose. At least, it is harmless as long as the people 
who are watching over its user quietly check up on him. 

The other way in which a failing memory is some- 
times covered up, at least so far as the victim himself is 
concerned, is by accusing other people of crimes of 
omission. Aunt Sue, with her missing checks, is one 
example of this. The parishioner who complains that the 
minister never calls (although he might have dropped 
in the day before) and the parent who complains of 
neglect no matter how often her children visit her are 
others. 

Of course, the only thing you can do about this sort 
of trouble is to make loss of recent memory easier to live 
with. Encouraging and cooperating with a regular, all- 
embracing schedule helps a great deal. Paying cash on 
the line, or paying bills at regular intervals ( especially 
if the intervals are infrequent enough to make it a lot of 
work, so that a member of the family has a good excuse 
to help) is also helpful. The habit of making notes 
should be encouraged, too. But this is best done before 
memory loss becomes a problem—you can’t give an old 





person a memo pad and nag him to 
use it after he’s already become self- 
conscious about his defective mem- 
ory. And it is wise to check on the 
accuracy of an old person’s memory 
at intervals when you have a chance 
to do so without offense. It’s espe- 
cially wise to check up if you find 
that ability to recall what has just 
happened is beginning to fade- this 
usually happens only after the ability 
to form new permanent memories is 
almost entirely gone. 

Aging of the brain causes other 
troubles besides memory loss. The 
dampers that enforce moderation on 
normal adult emotion gradually be- 
come less effective. This process is 
different from simple loss of inhibi- 
tions—all emotional reactions, not 
merely those of which a person might 
be ashamed, become faster and 
stronger. Something that would have 
peeved him slightly at age 60 will 
throw him into a rage at 75. A joke 
or an amusing thought that would 
have given him a chuckle will call 
forth peals of laughter. A scene that 
would have touched him slightly will 
make him weep. And all of these 
mood swings will be not only bigger 
but infinitely faster than before--he 
will change from laughter to tears 
and back again on an instant’s notice. 

A young person who wants to 
soothe his jangled nerves with music 
should listen to something — like 
Brahms Piano Concerto No. 1, which 
starts in a mood of tempestuous, al- 
most unbearable tension and gradu- 
ally leads into quiet, contented calm, 
Unless the mood of the music par- 
allels his own at the start, he won't 
be able to immerse himself in listen- 
ing. let him 
himself in the music, But an old per- 
son who needs to be soothed can get 
almost instant help from a lullaby 


His mood won't lose 


or a nocturne. An old person who 
needs to be cheered can give ear to 
a sprightly song or a brilliant waltz. 


The second the mood of these pieces 


catches him, his old mood disappears 
and serves as no barrier. 

Perhaps there is no single fact 
about the aging mind as important 
as this, Even an old, timeworn joke 
or a momentary reminder of some 
pleasant memory will pull an oldster 
out of the blues. And such tonics can 
even be self-administered—a favorite 


poem, a cheerful phonograph record, 
or even a deliberate recollection 
drawn from happy. bygone days will 
often end a period of moodiness. All 
that is needed is to fix the old per- 
son's attention for a few instants— 
and the older he is, the shorter the 
time involved—on something that 
makes him feel cheerful and happy, 
and overwhelming cares vanish. 
The aging brain causes one other 
type of trouble. The brain has the 
job of gathering information from all 


Injustice 


When germs invade my flesh and bone, 
I look with gruff amazement 

Upon all people who don't own 

A similar malaisement. 


How can they be so full of vim, 
So vigorous and hearty, 

When I am filled up to the brim 
With microbes on a party? 


Their hygienic lack of woe is 
Hateful and oppressive, 

When I am wracked with protozoas 
Spiteful and possessive. 


On all of such, a pox, a curse 

For ills that they eschew; 

I can't recall when I've felt worse— 
They should feel frightful wo! 


Tom Talman 


parts of the body and relaying orders 
to all the body’s muscles. The weak- 
ening of tiny areas of brain tissue 
with loss of circulation through 
hardened, worn-out arteries throws 
these functions slightly out of kilter. 
If the information-gathering areas 
are damaged, the victim complains 
of peculiar or painful sensations. 
Little areas of numbness, neuralgia 
and crawling sensations are quite 
common, If the muscle-controlling 
centers are involved, trembling and 
sometimes stiffness or slight clumsi- 
ness may appear. 

Aside from pain-relieving medi- 
cines, which are best ordered by a 
doctor (because old people so often 
have a number of different disorders 
that even aspirin must be carefully 
prescribed ), three measures help the 
discomforts of old age. Linaments, 
such as wintergreen, camphor and 
soap in alcohol, often give consider- 
able relief. Warm flannel is helpful. 
And heavy, all-enveloping under- 
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wear aids comfort in almost all cases 
—not just because it keeps the oldster 
warm, but because contact with a 
warm, soft surface is soothing 
The trembling of old age is harder 
to fight, and many old people are 
self-conscious about it. It only takes 
over when the muscles are not being 
used for deliberate motion. This kind 
of trouble can be controlled, at least 
in public, by giving the affected 
Hooking 


rugs, knitting or crocheting is good 


muscles something to do. 


for this purpose—an old woman can 


do these things almost anywhere 
without being thought queer. Whit- 
tling or leather work can help some 
although 


can't whittle in the living room or 


men, unfortunately you 


the church basement. A chin tremor 
is somewhat harder to disguise, since 
most old people aren't equipped to 
chew gum. A bit of cardamon seed, 
a whole clove, or a tiny licorice wafer 
can be used to good advantage, 
though. 

Stiffness, clumsiness and tremors 
that get worse when the affected 
muscles are used are more stubborn 
problems. A doctor may be able to 
give some help, although often piti- 
fully little. 

The aging mind is not really a 
childish mind. From the wealth of 
experience and the gathered rich- 
ness of a hundred friendships, the 
aging mihd 
charm, From fully tested convic- 


draws wisdom = and 
tion and fully explored avenues of 
thought, the aging mind draws faith 
and keenness. These glories are not 
lessened or impaired by the detects 
of age. Arteries harden and the brain 
cells they supply with nourishment 
die or fail to function, and problems 
inevitably result. But those problems 
do not cancel the old person's virtues 
and advantages—they are side issues, 
extra arnoyances, unwarranted bur- 
dens. Perhaps some dav medical 
science will learn to keep arteries 
soft and open. Countless dedicated 
researchers are even now digging for 
new facts and new methods to ac- 
complish this worthy purpose. But 
meanwhile, the problems of — the 
aging brain deserve to be under- 
stood, and the burdens they impose 
deserve to be lightened. The facts 
and methods in this article will help 
to do that job. 
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Zenith’s latest contribution in its crusade to lower the cost of hearing in this day of rising prices: 


NOW...HEAR BETTER 
FOR 15°A MONTH! 


Imagine! I5¢ a month operating-cost instead of I5* to 30° a day! 


Introducing the extraordinary 
new, tubeless, 3-transistor 
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“ROYAL-T?? HEARING AID 
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What you save in cost of 
batteries will rapidly pay 
for the low purchase-price 
of the ‘“‘Royal-T’’! Tell your 
friends the welcome news. 











The ‘‘Royal-T”’ is, without a 
doubt, the greatest step forward 
in Zenith’s crusade to lower the 
cost of hearing. It is a hearing 
aid that actually does live up to 
all the magic promises you've 
heard about transistors. It is a 
hearing aid that represents, in 
every way, the superb quality 
and performance hearing-aid 
wearers expect of Zenith. 


And the “‘Royal-T”’ is accepted 
by the Council on Physical Med- 
icine and Rehabilitation of the 
American Medical Association. 

Let your local Zenith Hearing 
Aid Dealer show you, firsthand, 
why the new “Royal-T”’ is the 
transistor hearing aid you've 
been waiting for. His name is 
listed in the classified telephone 
directory ...or send coupon below 
for complete dealer list. 

Do tell your friends about this 
wonderful Zenith development. 
Show them a copy of this ad. 


Sorry—but orders for the new 
“Royal-T”’ will have to be filled 
in the order received. 
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GREATER ECONOMY: The “Royal-T" operates for only 15¢ per month as 
compared to 15¢ to 30¢ per day for old-type vacuum-tube hearing aids! 

GREATER CLARITY: Lifelike sound, truer and clearer than ever. Zenith's 
transistors assure you greater clarity than vacuum tubes, and you get 
Zenith's newly developed, super-sensitive heat and humidity resistant 
microphone...an engineering triumph! 

GREATER CONVENIENCE: Only one, tiny, 15¢ A" battery (available in stores 
from coast to coast) operates the entire hearing aid for a full month in 
average use. No “B” battery, fewer interruptions in power. 


5-YEAR SERVICE PLAN: Your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer will give you full 
details on this remarkable after-purchase protection plan, and also the 
1-Year Written Parts Warranty. 

10-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: You can try out the “Royal-T” at work, 


home, church, theatre, under all hearing conditions. Judge for yourselft 


Zenith's outstanding vecuum-tube hearing aids are still available, $75 each hy 
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WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE 

You will receive an important and revealing booklet summarizing the U.S. 
Government Federal Trade Commiasion Rules on Hearing Aid Adver- 
tising and Sales Practices, Thia vital information, released by the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, should be read by everyone contemplat- 
ing the purchase of a hearing aid...Zenith or any other make. 

Save this Zenith ad and check it against the booklet. Check every hear- 
ing aid advertisement you see. Then you, yourself, can readily tell whether 
or not a manufacturer or dealer is basing his advertising on facts. 

You will also receive interesting literature about the Zenith “Royal-T” 
and a complete list of Zenith Hearing Aid Dealers. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept, Z8, 5801 Dickens Ave., Chicege 39, itl. 
HEARING AIDS 
By the Makers of World-Famous Zenith TV and Radio Sets 


NAME 





ADDRESS ____ 
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Let Me Tell You About 
My Boys 


(Continued from page 22) 


first time he marched in a parade 
with the school band, he and I both 
nearly burst our buttons. 

With every triumph Buck held his 
head a little higher and his shoulders 
a trifle straighter. He was filling out 
and becoming quite a handsome fel- 
low. Probation officers had been un- 
able to interest child-hungry couples 
in a sickly, retarded, morose boy but 
now the picture was changing. He 
was adopted by a couple who had 
lost their son and was happily trans- 
planted from our love to theirs with- 
out tearing «a root, Today he is man- 
aging their orange grove while they 
bask in retirement. 

Bobby presented an entirely dif- 
ferent problem. Though he was only 
ten, he had seen much of the seamy 
side of life and had developed a fine 
set of His 
were constantly embroiled in family 
battles that into the 
streets to When he 
tried to re-enact the daring deeds 


seams himself. parents 


sent him out 


escape them. 
of his movie desperado heroes he 
ran into the law. He was charged 
with petty thievery and an attempted 
holdup of a service station in com- 
pany with older boys, who had a 
stolen gun to back up their demands. 

We had pretty well,“digested” the 
two boys we had with us before 
Bobby came. The fact that the law- 
abiding element is established and 
in the majority has a salubrious ef- 
fect on newcomers. Our laws were 


simple and as few as possible but 
they had to be abided by. They 
other's 


included each 
rights and property, carrying one’s 
share of responsibilities and conduct 
that reflected honor on the group as 
a whole. 


Our boys were under no misap- 


respect for 


prehension as to what the communi- 
ty was inclined to think of them. 
Whenever misdeeds were afoot 
“those county boys from Juvenile 
Hall” were always suspect, As one of 
the boys told me, “It ain’t enough to 
be as good as the rest of the kids; 
we've got to be gooder.” Many’s the 
have gone battle for 


that they received the 


time I into 


them to 


same justice that was meted out to 
youngsters blessed with “folks.” I 
am constantly amazed to see how 
concerned people are with juvenile 
delinquency in the abstract, and 
even more amazed at their indiffer- 
ence when it is personified in the 
boy next door, 

Along with Bobbie’s scanty ward- 
robe he brought 32 comic books that 
were not comic and a vocabulary 
that a mule skinner would have ad- 
mired, [ was thankful that he came in 
summer vacation, which would give 
me a little time to tone it down a 
bit before he hit the school play- 
ground. Fortunately my Beloved who 
was “Uncle” to all our boys even as I 
was “Auntie,” was looked up to as a 
shining example—a real he-man who 
could rope a steer on the run and 
pitch a mean game of baseball. He 
was able to express himself without 
fracturing the second commandment. 
! pinned my hopes on him and the 
disciplining of the other boys. 

Gradually from lack of apprecia- 
tion or attention Bob’s language, be- 
gan to conform to ours except under 
dire provocation. Dashing ‘out the 
back door one morning with an over- 
size slice of homemade bread and 
jam in his hand, he tripped and 
sprawled, jam side down of course. 
Picking himself up he kicked the 
doorstep with his bare foot, scream- 
ing invectives that smoked. “Now go 
ahead and lick me,” he shouted as he 
saw me. 

“Let's look at your toe,” I said, 
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as he limped into the house. He 
watched me sullenly while I bathed 
his battered toe. Then, buttering an- 
other slice of bread, | remarked cas- 
ually, “That was pretty big ammuni- 
tion to waste on a rabbit, wasn’t it? 
What are you going to use if you 
ever meet a bear?” 

A puzzled look came over his face 
but finally he broke into a shame- 
faced grin. “I guess I didn’t stop to 
look at it very good, and I thought 
it was a bear.” From then on that was 
our secret joke. “Bear or bunny?” I'd 
ask when I saw a temper storm ris- 
ing, and it would usually bring a 
grin. Joke with your boys but never 
ridicule. That is an unforgivable sin 
in any man’s book! 

Bobby’s acquaintance with sex had 
been gained neither wisely nor well. 
There little why he 
should respect either motherhood or 
But when | 
mimicking the grotesque stance of a 


Was reason 


marriage. found him 
pregnant neighbor woman for the 
edification of a group of 


children, I knew it was time to do 


younger 


something about it. 

Like the rest of the boys Bobby 
did his share of caring for the live- 
stock. This thou- 
sand hens and chickens, for ours was, 


included several 
in theory at least, a poultry ranch— 
though it was often a question in my 
mind whether we kept the chickens 
to support the boys or, as we had first 
planned it, boarded the boys to get 
extra revenue to expand the poultry 
plant. But it was bovine Bessie to 








“How many times must I tell you not to draw on the walls?” 


Mes Dettew 
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whom we entrusted this part of 
Bobby’s re-education. 

Bessie was “expecting.” and we 
were looking forward to the time 
when milk and butter and cream 
would once more be in plenteous 
supply after her six week's dry pe- 
riod. | buzzed in Uncle’s ear and he 
held council with Bobby. 

“Bessie is going to calve ‘most any 
day now,” he told him. “I need some- 
one to watch her and help me when 
the calf is born, and I think you are 
old enough to do it. I'll help you 
and tell you what to do, but from 
now on she’s in your care.” 

Bobby was flattered. He spent 
more time at the cowshed than in the 
house and there was some talk of 
moving his cot out there. He and 
Uncle studied various government 
pamphlets on the care of prospective 
mother cows and their eventual off- 
spring. 

The calf arrived early one morning 
with Bobby as nurse and Uncle as 
chief obstetrician, Never did mother 
and child have more or better attend- 
ance—clean litter knee deep, the 
drinking trough crystal clean and 
warm bran mash served at intervals. 

Later that day Bobby came into 
the kitchen where | was trying to 
make headway in filling the cooky 
jar against the handicap of four hol- 
low boys. As he munched he said 
thoughtfully, “You know, Auntie, that 
was plenty tough on old Bessie this 
morning. But you should have seen 
her lick her baby after it got borned. 
She loved him!” 

“It's pretty wonderful,” I agreed, 
“the way God makes mothers that 
way and fathers strong and good to 
take care of both of them.” 

“Yeah, | guess it is,” said Bobby. 

A couple of weeks later | saw him 
carrying Mrs. Expectant Neighbor's 
box of groceries from her car to her 
house. “I don't think she cught to 
lift heavy things now,” he explained. 

Running away is an experience 
that most boys seem to go through 
like measles or mumps, at least once 
in their lives. Two of our boys were 
bitten by the bug one summer. They 
sneaked Uncle's old .44 Colt Fron- 
tier Model revolver, a museum piece 
without ammunition but the size of 
a young cannon, and hid it in the 
brush. Then they waited until dusk 
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Heed is an amazing new underarm deodorant 
in a lovely cool-green squeezable bottle that sprays like a fine 
atomizer. Just give it a quick, firm squeeze and a delightful 
mist sprays your perspiration problems away. 

Heed really stops perspiration worries. Easier to use than 
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and took off. This was a strategic 
mistake, for they had not yet had 
| supper. 

During the night it turned cold 
as desert nights can and a thunder- 
storm lashed the valley. I lay sleep- 
less, picturing them in their thin 
shirts and overalls and hoping that 
their plans had included some sort 
of shelter, The next day we notified 
their probation officers, who, being 
accustomed to such occurrences, 
were quite unperturbed. 

It was after dinner that night when 
a faint knock sounded on the front 
door. I opened it to find two most 
dejected boys standing with hanging 
heads. 

“Hello,” 
how much I 
very dirty little faces. 
a bath clothes. 
some hot baked beans in the oven 
and cold milk in the refrigerator.” 

They disappeared into their room 
without a word, but the way they 
later piled into the food showed that 
provisions had not been among their 
They told me the story after 
tucked in bed. They had 
hidden in the sagebrush till dark. 
then started for the hills with the 
idea of “holin’ up” and living like 
trappers and hunters. They hadn't 
figured what they would hunt or trap 
or with what weapons other than the 
empty .44. 

Then came the rain. Drenched, 
they huddled miserable and shiver- 


I said, trying not to show 
wanted to kiss their 
“Go in and get 
There’s 


and clean 


plans. 
they were 
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The following questions are based 
}on information in this issue of To- 
| day's Health. Turn to page 49 for 
the answers. 

1. At about what age in the normal 
adult does the blood pressure begin 
| to increase? 
| 2. Why are most foundation cos- 
metics taboo in acne? 
| 3. What is an important factor in 
determining whether a child will 
like to read? 

4. What is frequently typical of 
headache occurring with high blood 


| 


| | pressure? 
| 5. What proportion of people who 


die in fires are children? 
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ing in the dubious shelter of a sage- 
bush till morning. Then things got 
They could hear shots from 
They that 
posse take 
fact was, 


worse. 


all directions. were sure 
was out to 


The 


it was opening day of dove season 


Ma , 
a_ sheriff's 
them dead or alive. 
around were 
The 
they were 


and Nimrods for miles 
taking advantage of it. 

really were in danger! And 
hungry and thirsty and the wild free 


boys 


life of adventure no longer appealed 
So they 
couldn’t remember why they had left 


to them. came home and 
in the first place. 

“You certainly went about it the 
hard way,” I told them. “This isn’t 
a jail, you know. I'll help pack your 
clothes, even put. up a lunch when 


but I'd like 


your 


you decide to leave, 
forwarding 


That ended the running-away 


address to send 
mail.” 
fever, for they couldn’t see much fun 
in climbing over gates that were 
wide open. 

It was about this time that Uncle 
said what the boys needed was some 
back to nature living. Since the sum- 
mer vacation was spent with as little 
clothing as common decency and the 
I thought that we 
to nature 


law would allow, 


were about as close as it 
was comfortable to get. But my Be- 
There 


30 miles 


loved had other ideas. was a 
wild mountain area about 
from the ranch, with Big Rock Creek 
tumbling through the middle of it. A 
week there would be 
souls, he said. He couldn’t leave the 
ranch fer any extended period, but 


good for our 


the boys and I could camp there and 
get a good rest. 

So one fine July day he deposited 
five boys and me, together with 
sundry paraphernalia, on the banks 
of the stream. He helped set up my 
tent, stacked groceries enough to 
feed an army for a month inside it 
kissed me a fond farewell, promised 
for the tenth time to water. my Af- 
rican violet, climbed into the truck 
and left us to live dangerously. 

I surveyed our domain. There was 
a three-sided structure of wobbly 
rocks with a humpy piece of metal 
laid across the top. This was herein- 
after to be known as The Stove. 
There was a rustic table of planks 
nailed between two trees at a height 
that brought the plates to convenient 
proximity to mouths when we were 
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seated on our canvas stools. I slept 
in state on a cot in the tent while 
the boys chose open-air bedrooms up 
and down the creek in which to set 
up their cots and swing the one 
canvas hammock. 

The hammock was a bone of con- 
tention among them because it 
seemed likely that it would require 
less bed-making. After the first night, 
however, when its occupant found 
that mosquitoes could penetrate the 
canvas and thus reach portions of the 
anatomy that would otherwise be 
protected, they drew straws to see 
who must sleep in it rather than who 
might have that privilege. 

My first concern was to get a 
meal under way. A search for. fuel 
was fruitless. A search for fuel gath- 
erers, likewise; they had vanished 
down dim woodland aisles. By fran- 
tic scrapings and scratchings I got 
together enough twigs and bark and 
small chips to generate a dense 
smoke, and in the course of a couple 
of hours I had some food cooked to 
what some recipes call the crisp, 
tender stage. And quite miraculous- 
ly my group of ambulating appetites 
arrived in camp ready for dinner. 

“Now, look,” I announced. “I'm 
camp cook, but not official woed- 
gatherer. Either there’s wood to cook 
breakfast or there’s no breakfast.” 

1 made a mistake in not speci- 
fying the kind of wood. Willows 
being closest and in greatest abun- 
dance, | had willow branches, hag- 
gled off at various lengths but with 
uniformly high water content, to fuel 
my cooking operations. Every in- 
triguing path, every strange bird 
call was a challenge to our young 
desert mice. Consequently — they 
gulped down ten or 12 pancakes 
apiece, well spiked with butter and 
syrup, and dashed off into the wild 
green yonder without finishing their 
breakfasts! 

We eventually solved the fuel 
problem by sending the hammock 
along when the boys took hikes to 
the big pines higher up the moun- 
tain. They brought it back slung be- 
tween two of them and filled with 
pine cones and dry wood not to 
mention slivers and a_ hitchhiking 
wood tick or two that competed with 
the mosquitoes at bedtime. Inciden- 
tally you can not get a wood tick out 


of a boy’s skin by twisting him (the | 
tick, or the boy either for that mat- | 
ter) counter clockwise. 

Among the provisions was a sack | 
of very green apples that I had 
brought with applesauce in mind. 
But before I got around to this the 
apples began to decrease in number. | 
You could track our gang anywhere | 
by following the cores. They should | 
have been doubled up with cramps 
by the second day at latest but, ex- 
cept for a noticeable increase in their 
already prodigious appetites, their 
stomach mechanisms seemed unaf- 
fected. We did have recourse to the 
first aid kit several times but all were 
minor accidents that can happen to 
any normal male child. There was 
the time Jerry came into camp lead- 
ing Gary by his fishline with the 
hook neatly through the ear. And the 
time Bobby sat on a scorpion and 
was mighty bashful about having 
the wound dressed. And of course 
there were the expected number of | 
backslidings and downsittings in the 
stream, till there was always an array 
of garments hanging on a hickory 
limb to dry. 

Our refrigerator was a tightly cov- 





ered tin bread box set in the icy | 
water of the creek. In it we placed | 
the glass jar of butter, canned milk | 
and other foods that needed refriger- | 
ation. Imagine my surprise on re- 
turning from a walk to find these 
supplies out of the box and sitting 
in the shallows along the bank. There 
was a good-sized rock on top of the 
bread box and strange bumping 
noises were emanating from its in- | 
terior. | 

I stepped out on the stepping- 
stones and gingerly lifted the lid. I 
shut it again with even more ginger, 
for what looked like a length of swol- 
len black rubber hose had risen to 
greet me. Moreover, it had two lid- 
less black eyes and a tongue that 
flickered faster than a news commen- 
tator’s. Also there wafted to me, in 
even that brief instant, an aroma re- 
semmbling skunk cabbage, hot hard- 
boiled eggs and gentlemen goats. | 

Two of the boys came galloping 
up at this juncture, one of them car- 
rying a yard or so of rusty wire 
screen salvaged from some deserted 
camp. 

“Isn't he a beauty?” exclaimed the 
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“Junior, you go right back up and come down like a little gentleman!” 








first to arrive. “He’s a water snake 
and we're taking him home to put in 
the reservofr. Won't Uncle be sur- 
prised?” 

I said yes, I thought he would. 

“I’m making him a cage right now 
with this screen and he’s going to be 
my pet ‘cause I found him,” said boy 
No. 2. 

“He is not,” tuned in No. 1. “If 
I hadp’t got the box you couldn't 
have caught him at all.” 

Bump, bump, went the box. 

“Don't you think it’s cruel to take 
a wild thing like that and make it a 
prisoner?” | asked tactfully. 

“Heck no!” both of them chorused. 
“He'll like it in our reservoir and you 
know Uncle says we can have any 
pets taat we'll take care of. He can 
eat the frogs that squawk all night 
so we won't have to feed hii.” 

I like my singing frogs and I 
occasionally like to dunk in our irri- 
gation reservoir on a hot day. And 
while I knew that California water 
snakes are harmless, I didn't like this 
one’s face and I certainly didn't like 
his halitosis. 

Now there were two courses open 
to me. I could put my large foot 
down and say, “Unhand the villain 
immediately,” because I was boss, or 
1 could achieve the same result in a 
more diplomatic way. I could never 
see the value of creating a crisis un- 


less the principle involved was such 
that it was necessary. This was not a 
moral issue; it was simply a question 
of tastes: the boy's likes versus my 
feminine prejudices and olfactory 
organs. 

That night under the moon's pale 
beams I tiptoed through the slee; 
encampment to the creek bed, bruis- 
ing my bare feet on the slippery 
rocks and wetting the bottom of my 
nightie halfway to my knees. Noise- 
lessly | lifted the lid of the prison 
and turned it over on its side. Next 
morning the boys were sad at the loss 
of their captive but took solace in 
considering how strong he must have 
been to push off that heavy rock. 
They never could understand why I 
didn't use the box as a food recep- 
tacle again. 

We came closest together around 
the campfire. There is something 
about the smell of weodsmoke, the 
little circle of firelight walled in by 
the dark forest and roofed over by 
the distant stars, that makes it easy 
to speak of things that lie close to 
the heart. If they learned much, so 
did I. 1 that their 
tough little hides boys have dreams 


learned under 


and ideals that would make their 
generation a time of glory if they 
came to fruition. | learned some of 
the hidden sore spats that were hurt- 


ing like unseen thorns. 
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“Ted Biggers says that his dad 
says I'm just a county kid,” one of 
them told me. “He says that the 
county buys everything I eat or wear 
and that I’m not worth it ‘cause I'll 
never amount to a hill of beans any- 
way.” 

I wished I had Ted Biggers’ dad's 
neck handy, but the boy must have 
an answer. 

“The county pays for roads that 
Mr. Biggers and the rest of us use,” 
I told him. “The county and the state 
and the federal government pay for 
our police and firemen and forest 
rangers. And they pay for the schools 
both you and Ted go to. We could 
not buy these things alone. But we 
do pay for them when we pay our 
taxes and work to make the whole 
country a better place to live. Right 
now all of us are investing money in 
you boys, and in Ted Biggers, too. 
Whether any of you are worth the 
investment will depend on what sort 
of citizens you become.” 

I have thought of that talk many 
times in years since. Of the boys 
around the fire that night, our own 
was shot down thrice over Pacific 
waters by enemy aircraft. One dis- 
tinguished himself as a paratrooper 
and the other, the lad who started 
the discussion, was in the death 
march on Bataan. He never came 
home. Surely his debt can be marked 
“Paid in full.” 

No, I did not learn all the answers, 
not in 20 years and 40 boys. I'm 
afraid I didn’t even make a passing 
grade, but at least I tried. 


Answers to 
Technical Tichlers 
(See page 46) 


1. After the age of 40. (“High 
Blood Pressure,” page 18.) 

2. Because they contain oils. (“Cos- 
metics for the Problem Skin,” page 
O77 

3. The character of the home. 
(“How the Schools Teach Reading,” 
page 34.) 

4. It occurs in the morning and 
disappears before noon. (“High 
Blood Pressure,” page 18.) 

5. About one fifth. (“First Aid,” 
page 17.) 
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Serves more ways than any other household product 


The miracle of 


NaHCO, 


e@ Pure bicarbonate of soda—you 
may call it baking soda .. . it’s 
NaHCO; to the scientists — has 
been a household treasure for more 
than 100 years. 


This product can do 101 special- 
ized jobs . . . helps save time and 
work in more ways than any other 
household product in America. Yet 
it costs only pennies a box. 


Millions use bicarbonate of soda 
to help relieve the distress of acid 
indigestion. Just '% teaspoon of 
soda in '% glass of water brings 
prompt effective relief. 


Soda is your most economical 
tooth powder . . . cleans teeth thor- 
oughly and safely. A paste of soda 
and water soothes the pain and sting 
of minor burns and sunburn... 


eases itching caused by insect bites 
and poison ivy. 


Soda is se pure you use it for 
your cakes, cookies and biscuits. 
And this pure food product has 
special cleaning qualities, toc. With 
soda you clean your refrigerator 
and SWEETEN it at the same time. 


Yes, from baking to brushing 
teeth, nothing beats NaHCQOs. So 
why buy a number of different 
products to do a number of differ- 
ent jobs when bicarbonate of soda 
(baking soda) does them all and 
costs less— only afew pennies a box? 


Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand 
Baking Soda are pure Bicarbonate 
of Soda, U.S.P. Write for FREE 
booklet on the many uses of soda to: 
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Cosmetics for the Problem Skin 


(Continued from page 27) 


formulas to noticeably assist the 
physician in tracking down the guilty 
agent, when only a few people have 
become sensitized to their cosmetic. 
Therefore, the first step is to sug- 
that the patient use the 
metics of firms which make 


gest CcOSs- 
known 
to the physician all ingredients in- 
cluded. A few 
publish formularies which list all 
They “will 
upon request, a patch test kit with 


specialized firms 


ingredients. also send, 


each ingredient in the 
suspected cosmetic. Equipped with 
the formula and a sample of each 
ingredient, the physician is in a po- 
sition to identify the guilty ingredi- 
combination of ingredients. 
type 
of cosmetic which can be used safe- 


| ly. These specialized firms then fol- 


low up the 
formulating 


foregoing service by 


upon individual pre- 


| scription cosmetics which omit the 


If this is technically 
because the 


sensitizer. im- 


possible ingredient is 


essential, other suggestions for a 


satisfactory substitute will be made. 
In this respect, perfumes have a 
The V 


mixtures of many oils 


unique position. are complex 
and it is next 
to impossible to discover just which 
one of perhaps a hundred ingredi- 
ents is the sensitizer; not to mention 
the difficulty of getting the 


and 


formula 
a sample of ingredient. 
These and other problems ae) deal- 
with perfumes make it 
practical for the perfume-sensitive 


person to stop using 


eaci 


ing more 
pe rfumes alto- 
and use unscented cosmetics 
Entire 
are available in 


gether 
lines of cosmetics 


either 


as well. 
scented or 
unscented form. ~ 

In lipstick sensitivity, the bromo 
acid dve is most often responsible. 
Therefore, 
available 


lipsticks have been made 


without this staining in- 
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gredient. While these products 
leave much to be desired in their 
“staying” properties, they are wel- 
comed by women who otherwise 
would be forced to forego the use 
of lipstick entirely. 

These are the more usual skin 
problems which challenge the in- 
genuity and technical skill of the 
specialized cosmetic firms. Occa- 
sionally requests for help from phy- 
sicians assume a more unusual form. 
We were recently approached by a 
physician. who wanted a mineral- 
free cream for a patient who had 
undergone facial surgery for a ma- 
lignancy. At least one firm already 
had such a cream available because 
allergists from time to time recom- 
mend it for their petroleum-sensitive 
patients. Not only are all mineral 
ingredients omitted from the prepa- 
ration but also all chemicals synthe- 
sized from raw materials of pe- 
troleum origin. 

Another doctor requested cho- 
lesterol-free cosmetics. This would 
be a virtually impossible problem if 
it were not for these specialized 
firms. Cholesterol appears in many 
forms in most cosmetics, one of 
which is as a component of lanolin. 
The frequency of use of lanolin can 
best be measured by glancing at 
current advertisements for cosmetics. 
Therefore, the chances are that cho- 
lesterol in one form or another is in 
most cosmetics, particularly those 
with claimed emollient properties. 

These examples illustrate that in 
the solution of skin problems, phy- 
sicians may be immeasurably as- 
sisted by the efforts of a few special- 
ized cosmetic firms. They help you 
and your physician first of all with 
their technical knowledge in formu- 
lating good cosmetics when certain 
ingredients must be left out because 
of their sensitizing properties. Even 
more important, these firms perform 
the service, often at a financial loss, 
of working with doctors on unique 
and difficult problems so that the 
occasional patient with some un- 
usual skin condition may enjoy the 
use of cosmetics. These firms are 
not large nor widely publicized nor 
particularly wealthy, but we find in 
this small and select group some of 
the most worthwhile contributions 
of the cosmetic industry. 
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High Blood Pressure 


state of hypertension. This type of 
high blood pressure, which is more 
or less permanent and for which we 
find no cause, we call primary or 
essential hypertension. This type of 
not 


hypertension — is necessarily 


alarming, but it should be seriously 





considered and properly treated. 
I should mention one other type, 


in which there is a tumor of the. 


adrenal gland, the small gland which 
sits perched on top of the kidney. 
Removal of this turnor cures the pa- 
tient, but the number of these pa- 
tients is very small. Essential hyper- 
tension makes up the bulk of high 
blood pressure cases. 

What are the symptoms of essen- 
tial hypertension? Do the symptoms 
develop suddenly or slowly and how 
do we recognize them? The onset in 
some Cases is very gradual. Many a 
man or woman may go on for years 
with a systolic blood pressure of 180 
or 200 without having any symptoms, 

| or any discomfort, or ever suspecting 

| hypertension. Examination for insur- 

ance or for a job may reveal the high 
bloed pressure for the first time. 

What does this mean? Just that in 

|many people the existence of high 
blood pressure does not interfere 
with good health and active life. 

How can we explain the fact that a 
person may have high systolic and 

(the 
pressure is the more important) and 


diastolic pressures diastolic 
not have any symptoms? The answer 
is that the arterial tree of that per- 
son has accommodated itself to the 


bl « Te 


pressure—and that the arterial tree 


new condition—the elevated 


performs its work as well as it did 
| before the pressure became elevated. 
In fact, people with moderate hyper- 
tension usually feel well, are full of 
vigor and energy, and frequently 
are of the ambitious, aggressive type. 

When symptoms are present the 
most common complaint is head- 
ache. It occurs frequently in the 
morning and disappears before noon. 
It may be in any part of the head, 
but most frequently in the back. It 
may be no more than a feeling of 
stiffness and tightness or it may take 


the form of an excruciating, throb- 


(Continued from page 19) 


bing pain. It may occur daily or only 
occasionally. Probably half of all hy- 
pertensives have this symtom. The 
next common symptom is fatigabil- 
ity. A person begins to feel tired, 
begins to feel that his job is too dif- 
ficult for him. He becomes irritable 
and This 


people with normal pressure, but it 


nervous. also occurs in 
is a rather common symptom in high 
blood pressure. 

Many men and women in their 
forties and even more past 50 have 
blood pressure of 160 and higher but 
appear to be in goed health. We are 
not sure that the life of these people 
is shortened by hypertension. It is 
important to realize that blood pres- 
sure higher than what is considered 
normal is not necessarily cause for 
alarm. People with pressures up to 
200 systolic and 100 diastolic may 
only few 


have no symptoms o1 


symptoms, such as an occasional 
headache, dizziness, some. irritabil- 
ity and easy fatigue. 

A smal! umber of people with 
high blood pressure, after going for 
some time without symptoms, pass 
into the stage which we call ma- 
lignant hypertension. This malignant 
phase. develops, as a rule, in people 


had 


pressure for a long period, While this 


who have very high diastolic 
varies in many people, in most the 
diastolic pressure has been over 130 
at least part of the time for a year or 
more. In many patients, when they 
enter the malignant phase, the dias- 
tolic pressure exceeds 140 or 150. 
Imagine the stress the arteries are 
subject to when the systolic blood 
pressure is 240 to 280 or more, and 
the diastolic 140 or more. The pound- 
ing against the walls of the arteries 
and arterioles continues relentlessly 
day after day, week after week and 
month after month. One would have 
to possess an exceptionally good vas- 
cular system, indeed, to withstand 
this constant pounding. Naturally, 
then, the damage to look for in such 
cases It has 
been found that the smaller divisions, 


is in the arterial tree. 


the arterioles, suffer most. 
The very first effect of hyperten- 
sion on the arterioles is to constrict 
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them. The constriction of the arteri- 
oles creates an increased resistance 
to the pumping action of the heart. 
Although this process of sclerosis af- 
fects all the arterioles of the body, 
three areas are particularly vulner- 
able: the kidney, heart and_ brain. 

The heart, compelled to work 
harder, enlarges and, because of 
diminished supply of bloed to its 
own musculature, likewise under- 
goes a process of sclerosis. When the 
left ventricle can no longer effective- 
ly boost the blood against the resist- 
ance in the arterioles, it begins to 
give, to dilate. That is the beginning 
of heart failure or heart decompen- 
sation. The patient is short of breath 
on the slightest exertion. There is 
swelling above his ankles and a 
cough due to stagnation of blood at 
the base of the lungs. 

The main function of the kidneys 
is to sift cut, from the blood brought 
to them by the renal arteries, the 
waste and toxic products, which are 
then eliminated in the urine. When 
the kidney arterioles become con- 
stricted, there is a diminished flow 
of blood through the kidneys and re- 
duced output of urine. The waste 
products and the toxic substances 
accumulate and lead to a state we 
call uremia, that is, an accumulation 
of urea, one of the waste products, in 
the blood. Unless this is relieved the 
patient will pass into stupor or coma 
and die of uremic poisoning. 

The third vulnerable area is the 
brain. Brain cells are very sensitive, 
so sensitive that they die if de- 








“The doctor says my blood pressure 
would be all right if I'd get at the 
cause—so I've signed up for a course 
in government tax regulations.” 
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prived of oxygen for so short a time When your doctor 


as eight minutes. The relation be- 
tween the brain and high blood 


pressure is intimate. Fhe brain is recom mends heat 


the seat of emotions. The hyperten- = 
sive patient, as a rule, is highly emo- to soothe away pain 
tional, subject to worry, inclined to 
exaggerate his responsibilities and 
fret about achieving success. He 
does not knew how ‘to relax. The 
stress of emotion increases the blood 
pressure. He is therefore in a sort 
of vicious circle. He is likely to have 
neurologic symptoms such as insom- 
nia or impaired memory. ; 
You probably would like to know 
if there is a way of telling in advance 
whether a person with essential hy- 
pertension is going to reach the ma- 
lignant stage. I regret to say there is | 
no way of predicting it. The majority 
will probably not develop it, but un- 
fortunately a small number will. 
Can anvthing be done to prevent 
it? Indeed much can be done, and 





it is for this reason that my first ad- 
vice to the hypertensive person 


would be to submit to a complete you Can rely upon... 


medical examination. By a complete 
examination | mean much more than * Ad é 
taking the blood pressure. In fact, y <q , 


the measuring of blood pressure is 
ELECTRIC 


probably least important. What is 


important is to examine the heart, HEATING PADS 


the kidneys and tnaeir function, the \ 


brain and the arteries and arterioles. 





The state of the arterioles is best 
ascertained by the ophthalmologist 





the eye specialist, who with an in- 
strument called the ophthalmoscope 


can look into the interior of the re- 
tina. The arterioles of the retina are 
very delicate and readily reflect the 
effect of hypertension. If examina- Casco pads are a standard of excellence 
tion of the retina reveals constricted the world over. Leading consumer research 
organizations give Casco-made pads top rat- 
ing in value, quality, performance. No other 
pads have such important features for serv- 
The treatment of hypertension in- | jce and comfort... like Cushionized Heat, 
volves the consideration of the pa- | quick heat-up, easy-to-handle size, multiple 
tient as a whole. not only his kid- | thermostats for positive heat control! 
! | Some Casco pads have vulcanized rubber 
| inner covers for use with wet dressings and 
medicants; some have Nite-Lite switches 
| with braille-type markings; all have luxuri- 
ous, washable covers, matching colored cord 
and switches. Handy stow-away boxes, 
2 year guarantee. At drug and appliance 
| stores everywhere, $5.95 to $8.95. 
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Life today is a complicated business. SS corer 87 


The modern man is plagued by un- | CASCO Products Corp., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


arterioles we know that the arterioles 
all over the body are affected. 


neys, his heart or his arteries. The 
doctor takes into account the psy- 
chic life of the patient, his emotions, 
attitudes, tastes and, even more im- | 
portant, distastes. The doctor wants | 
to learn about his patient's attitudes 
toward life and toward his family 
his goal in life, his tike or dislike of 
his job. his boss and his associates. 
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certainties, fears and not infrequent- 


ly frustrations. 

It is a matter of daily observation 
to find in people with high blood 
pressure a life situation which is not 
desperate, but with 
for one reason or another, 
The doctor can 


which, 
they 
do much for the patient in a situation 
Most investigators be- 


cannot cope. 


lieve that emotions are intimately 
related to the development of hyper- 


tension in some people and the pro- 


| duction of symptoms in many. 


Anxiety is probably the most im- 
portant psychic factor in hyperten- 
The treatment of the hyper- 
should — therefore 


sion. 


tensive patient 


| begin with an attempt to cure him of 
his fears, particularly his fear of his 


high blood pressure. It is rarely nec- 
essary to go through a time-consum- 
ing and expensive treatment by psy- 
choanalysis. Your physician can help 
you solve your problem. 

And what is this problem? The 
problem is to learn to accept the 
not to fret, not to worry 
but to do the best under 


situation, 
about it, 
the circtimstances. The patient must 
learn to live at a slower tempo, to 
curb ambition, to put less value on 
what is generally called “success.” 
In other words, one must practice 
moderation. You may find it 
ful to remember that “you can't take 
it with you.” 

Above all, one must remember that 


use- 


fatigue, physical or mental, is one’s 
worst enemy. The hytertensive pa- 
tient should keep on working, if 
possible, but he should not work 
to the point of fatigue. He should 
try to arrange one or two rest peri- 
ods during the day. Sleep is an ex- 
tremely important matter in the life 
of a hypertensive person. It is dur- 
ing sleep that the blood pressure 
is lowest and the brain works least 
and all body processes are at their 
lowest ebb. 

Now It should be 
emphasized that as we grow older 


as to exercise. 
the need for exercise becomes less 
and less. Violent exercise in people 
past 50 does more harm than good. 
For hypertensives, all competitive 
sports and games are inadvisable. 
Few people realize what a useful 
and excellent exercise is walking. 
After 60 it is probably the safest 
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exercise. I know of nothing more 
conducive to a contented state of 
mind than a leisurely walk through 
the woods or a park. 

As to a diet, there is probably 
more misinformation on this 
ject than on any other. As a matter 
of fact, the diet of a man with hy- 
pertension need not differ in any 


sub- 





Progress on the Book Shelf 


After the alphabet books fall apart 

(The linen books can't be counted, they fade 
and soften) 

From being looked at too often, 

The princes and dragons 

Supplant the large lambs and little red 
wagons. 

Then the princes mature, 

Without changing much, 

Into cowboys, explorers and such 

And the sober arithmetic is suddenly there, 

With books on Native Birds and Astronomy 
lending an academic air. 

Hardly realizing it oneself, 

There is no longer a nursery, but a library 
shelf. 

And _ before 
crowded out with technical learning. 

(But princes and dragons have a stubborn 
way of one day returning.) 


long the fanciful tales are 


Virginia Brasier 


respect from that of a person of his 
age who has normal blood pressure. 
that 
should be stressed and that is the 


There is one point, however, 


matter of weight. slim person is 
better off than an obese one. That is 
particularly so in hypertension, A 
hypertensive person who is at the 
same time obese will improve his 
blood pressure and his general con- 
not 
so much that he will have less to 
carry, as that his heart will have less 
work to do, Fat is rich in capillaries 
and if you have an extra 25 to 30 
pounds of weight, you place just so 
much more work on your heart to 


dition by losing weight. It is 


pump blood through additional area. 
is that if you 
overweight you should reduce. 

Recently we have heard 
about the salt-free diet. A certain 
amount of salt is necessary for life 


Common sense are 


much 


maintenance both men and ani- 
mals. Under certain conditions, how- 
ever, reduction in the salt intake is 
verv helpful. This is particularly so 
in cases of malignant hypertension 


and heart failure. The rice and fruit 
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juice diet is practically a salt-free 
diet. It is quite effective in lowering 
the blood pressure in malignant hy- 
pertension. The main objection is 
that it is monotonous and unpleas- 
ant, and most patients soon tire of it. 

Many people are interested in the 
matter of alcohol. If you are accus- 
tomed to having a drink or two, or 
even three a day, there is no objec- 
tion on the grounds of health. Al- 
cohol is a vasodilator and so, theo- 
retically at least, should be benefi- 
cial if not overdone. With regard 
to smoking, many specialists will 
probably disapprove of it. Here, too, 
however, moderation is the path of 
wisdom. Vitamins are probably of 
no effect. Now what about drugs? 
There is no drug that can bring 
down blood pressure permanently. 
There have been many attempts to 
bring down blood pressure by drugs. 
For a while gold salts were em- 
ployed, and now we have a number 
of other drugs. I shall not mention 
any because that is a matter for 
your doctor to choose. 

The difficult 
problem is presented by the malig- 
nant type of hypertension. When this 


real and_ pressing 


phase of hypertension occurs it de- 
mands drastic treatment, because it 
is life-threatening. For such pa- 
tients a rigorous salt-free diet is defi- 
nitely indicated. Such patients are 
also treated by operations. One of 
these is sympathectomy. Sympathet- 
ic nerve fibers are those which cause 
the constriction of the circular mus- 
cular coat of the arterioles. Sever- 
ing these fibers, therefore, should re- 
lieve arteriolar constriction. The op- 
eration is not dangerous, but it has 
its limitations. It is most effective in 
relieving the patient of his head- 
aches, which can very severe. 
The good effects, however, are tem- 
porary. Many sympathectomized pa- 
tients will again have their hyper- 
tension and the same symptoms one, 
two or three years later. However, 
to relieve a young person in a state 
of malignant hypertension even for 
so short a period as two or three 
years is very well worth while. 

In conclusion, I should like to 
stress that the one most important 
point in living with hypertetision is 
to remember that the sovereign 
remedy lies in moderation. 


be 
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windows, own-created 
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gifts and book covers. 


if further interested: Directions for 
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cellophane designs, ESpec ially 


overlapped, give impressive effects, 


Fold according to above diagrams 
A to D. Cut (see E); no two cuts 
alike; do not cut side edge nor 


across angle. 
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How the Schools Teach 
Reading 
(Continued from page 35) 


illiterate 
men 


functionally and non-Eng- 
| lish-speaking the academic 
| training they needed to become use- 
ful soldiers. In those units they took 
part in an educational program char- 
(a) definite objectives, 
(Cc) 


acterized by 
| (b) 
careful testing and grouping of the 
(d) the use of functional 


high motive and interest, 


students, 


imethods and materials in small 


classes, (e) provision for vocabu- 


lary development, (f) wide applica- 


tion of visual aids, (g) hygienic 


conditions insuring a sense of secu- 
lrity and general well-being, (h) 
possibilities of small successes at the 
| start and steady, satisfying progress 
as the course went on, (i) thoroughly 
instructors. 


trained, enthusiastic 


Four hours of literacy training— 
language and arithmetic 


This 


afternoon by 


in reading 
each 

the 
hours of instruction and train- 
Here too, 
however, at- 
itention to the language and read- 


—were given morning. 


was followed in 
four 
ing in military subjects. 
there was consistent 
ing needs of the soldiers. One feature 
of the 


reading the material needed in each 


program was instruction in 
of the military subjects. 

By participacing in this program, 
functionally illiterate and non-Eng- 
lish-speaking men were able to ac- 
quire the reading skills needed in 
the the 
period of eight weeks. 


Army in amazingly short 

There are significant implications 
|in this work. In the first place it is 
'evident that illiteracy need not con- 
‘tinue to be a great social problem 
'in America. But 
almost unchecked, Despite the gains 
made through the efforts of Ambrose 
the 


functional 


it does continue— 


Caliver and his associates in 
U. S. Office of Education, 
illiteracy remains widespread. A 
comprehensive educational program 
illiterate 


One phase of it should be 


for 
correct it.’ 


adults is necessary to 


carried on in the armed forces, so 
that potentially good soldiers would 
In addition, a 


not be rejected. na- 





tionwide civilian program should be 


| inaugurated. The delay of the Army 


}in setting up such a program is re- 
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grettable. It is reported in News- 
week that “During the first year aft- 
er the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea more than 300,000 men were 
turned down for military service be- 
cause they failed the educational ex- 


aminations.”* 


In both programs for 
the in- 
employed so 
War Il 


pro- 


functionally illiterate adults, 
structional techniques 
effectively World 
might be But 
grams, although praiseworthy, would 


during 
utilized these 
not be all we need to cope with the 
problem. Our schools have another 
even more important obligation—to 
that, in 


of ftune- 


teach reading so efficiently 


coming years, the amount 


illiteracy will be drastically 


We 


to learn to read with ease, 


tional 


reduced. must give every child 
a chance 


effectiveness and pleasure, 
What the Schools Need 
A sound reading program for our 


the 
respects. It, 


schools would resemble Army 


program in many too, 


should be characterized by (a) det- 


inite objectives, (b) provision tor 


orderly mastery of basic habits and 


skills, 


ate techniques in appraising chil- 


(c) appiication of -appropri 


dren’s needs and in evaluating thei 
the 
materials and methods of instruction 


growth, (d) use of functional 


in small classes, (e) opportunities 
for the mastery of specialized vo- 
cabularies needed in other subjects, 
(g) the use of appropriate basal and 
and (h) 


supplementary materials, 


the maintenance of hygienic condi- 
effective 


skilled instructors. 


tions for learning under 
better 
in many schools. 


be devel- 


offering 


Certainly there is need for 
reading instruction 
Effective programs should 
opmental in the sense of 
each pupil a chance to make steady 
progress, and in the sense of provid- 
ing opportunities to satisfy reading 
at the succeeding levels of 
And finally, they 
be developmental in meeting the 


needs 
education. should 


interests and needs of the various 


stages of growth. 
How Parents Can Help 


Undoubtedly, one of the most im- 
portant factors in determining wheth- 


er a child will learn to read_ skill- 
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fully and will enjoy reading is the 
character of the home. Parents 
should make an effort to help every 
child prepare for reading by pro- 
viding him with varied experience, 
reading to him, encouraging him to 
examine and enjoy picture books, 
listening to his stories and telling 
him stories, answering his questions 
accurately, and setting good ex- 
amples. Children who observe that 
their parents have formed the habit 
of reading for information and en- 
joyment seldom have difficulty in 
learning to read. 

Although parents should share 
each child’s enjoyment of reading, 
they should generally not attempt 
to teach children to read. But by 
their own attitudes and behavior 
they can demonstrate the value of 
reading. 

If a very bright child learns how 
to read before he is of school age, 
he should be encouraged to do so— 
provided he is physically healthy 
and socially adjusted. There are, of 
course, children who, despite the 
efforts of informed parents, are not 
ready to read when they enter first 
grade. Such children should be en- 
couraged to continue to participate 
in activities which prepare them for 
reading. 


A Good School, A Good Start 


The good first grade teacher ap- 
preciates that all children are not 
ready to read at the same time. Re- 
search suggests, however, that most 
children in a typical American com- 
munity, given encouragement, guid- 





“All you need is a couple of days off 
from school, young man. Unfortunate- 
ly, your mother will be a wreck.” 











ance and appropriate instruction, 
can attain some proficiency in silent 
reading in their first year in school. 
In devising such a program, the first 
grade teacher assumes responsibility 
for helping each child attain phys- 
ical fitness, including good vision 
and hearing; for developing and 
maintaining a classroom atmosphere 
that will foster self-confidence and 
social adequacy; and for providing 
the rich and varied experiences 
which are essential for meaningful 
vocabulary and language growth. 

It is clear then that the require- 
ments of a “reading readiness” pro- 
gram include an enthusiastic, cap- 
able teacher, a friendly classroom 
atmosphere, a wide range of experi- 
ences and abundant opportunities 
for individually suitable language 
expression. In such an environment, 
a child readily acquires a basic stock 
of sight words associated with his 
own experience. Further understand- 
ing and mastery comes from discus- 
sion of charts on which the chil- 
dren’s own stories of their firsthand 
experiences are recorded. Varied 
pictures, with objects labeled or 
clearly identified, aid in establishing 
a vocabulary of easily recognized 
words. Discussion of stories told by 
the teacher or found in favorite 
books also help build the vocabulary. 
Films and filmstrips are utilized to 
enrich or extend experience. The 
alphabet is taught, too, but not as 
the basis for silent reading. Children 
are encouraged to employ the alpha- 
bet in making and using dictionaries 
—they make picture dictionaries in 
first grade. They are taught to use 
the alphabet also in spelling. 

In good schools, too, phonetic 
study and word analysis are given, 
usually after children have acquired 
a small vocabulary of words they rec- 
ognize at sight and pronounce cor- 
rectly. They are led to appreciate 
the phonetic characteristics of these 
words and, gradually, to build up a 
series of skills with which they can 
unlock the sound and sense of un- 
familiar words. When a child is se- 
cure in recognizing about 5C to 80 
words and has made suitable prog- 
ress in related activities, he is in- 
troduced to his first pre-primer. 

This first pre-primer must be chos- 
en with care, since many children 
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will be affected all the rest of their 
lives by the attitude engendered 

their first experiences in reading 
from books. The pre-primer should 
contain a sufficiently large vocabu- 
lary to present a lively story, for its 
stories must challenge the child and 





awaken his interest in reading. Ap- 
| propriate pictures should help him 
| interpret the printed passages. Abun- 
| dant and varied supplementary ma- 
terial should be made available as 
he enjoys and grows accustomed to 
using reading to satisfy his varied 
and changing needs. 


Growth in Reading 


After the first grade. skills in- 
volved in reading more varied con- 
tent require strengthening. A variety 
of materials to be read for different 
purposes should be introduced so 
each child can use his growing read- 
ing power. Children should continue 
abundant 


aloud 


to have 
read 
they 
| efficient silent reading with a min- 


opportunity to 
share stories that 
However, 


and 
have composed. 
imum of tedious and profitless word- 
calling will become the main ob- 
ject of instruction. 
On completion of the fifth or 
sixth grade, many children will have 
attained relatively high skill in silent 
reading. If their instruction has been 
properly they will have 
achieved as rapid a general reading 
rate as they are likely to need in 
most situations. But from the fourth 


planned, 


grade on, one of the most important 
objectives of instruction is to enable 
pupils to adjust reading rate to pur- 
poses and needs, They must learn to 
make quick and effective adapta- 
tions so as to read with ease and full 
comprehension the materials in the 
subjects. Although this capacity be- 
gins in the primary grades, it as- 
the 
middle grades and remains impor- 
tant throughout high school and col- 
lege. 

In planning reading instruction to 


sumes greater significance in 


fit various subjects, certain condi- 
tions should be met. The reading ob- 
jectives in 
clearly recognized by the teacher. 
This is perhaps the first step. It is ob- 
vious, too, that before initiating read- 


ing the 


each subject must be 





instruction in any area, 


TODAY'S HEALTH 
the actual 
reading attainment of every pupil in 
her class. This information can be 
partially standard 
reading tests. In addition the teach- 


teacher should know 


obtained from 
er should find out the nature and ex- 
tent of each pupil's reading from 
books and magazines, his vocabulary 
and his ability to read and use differ- 
ent types of materials. 

The teacher also needs informa- 
tion pertaining to his interests and 
Such 
data may be obtained from interest 
and 


personal social adjustment. 
records 
These 


inventories, anecdotal 
observations of various kinds. 
data may be employed in associa- 
tion with others to afford 
basis for planning appropriate and 


sound 


profitable reading instruction for a 
class or an individual. 


Reading and Mental Health 


In good schools, a reading program 
of the type just described is usual. 
But many schools do not offer chil- 
dren such opportunities. This is in- 
deed regrettable, since reading con- 
tributes both to joy in living and 
to their mental health. The 
of effective wholeseme 
development is stressed by matty 
They the 
emotional problems that attend seri- 
ous and long-continued reading fail- 


relation 
reading to 


authorities. emphasize 


ure. They insist that reading expe- 
rience, if judiciously planned, will 
aid typical children in regular class- 
rooms to understand and meet per- 
sonal and social problems as they 
arise. 
It is 
experience 


that 
in reading will not alone 


recognized, of course, 
result in wholesome development of 
boys But if books 
chosen in accord with development- 


and. girls.” are 
al needs, they will not only promote 
effective learning but foster whole- 
some growth. 

At Northwestern University, 
ing has been employed to aid chil- 


read- 


dren referred to the Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic. In cases books 


have been used with remarkable suc- 


many 


cess in helping children to meet per- 
onal or social problems. Such use 
of books is sometimes referred to as 
“bibliotherapy. 

We have drawn up a list cf needs 


that characterize children at various 
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levels of development—understand- 
adjusting to one’s 
peers or associates, understanding 
and participating effectively in fam- 
ily life, and so on. Books that may 
contribute to the fulfillment of each 
need according to 
reading difficulty and age level. Such 
a book as “Amos Fortune: Free 
Man” may assist a child to face the 
problems of one minority group and 
develop an appropriate ideal of self. 
Problems faced by another child 
may be partially met through read- 
ing “All of a Kind Family.” A chil- 
dren’s classic such as “Johnny Tre- 
maine” may, by showing how one 
boy overcame obstacles associated 
with a physical defect, suggest a 
desirable course for another unfor- 
tunate boy. 

Not only in dealing with problem 


ing oneself better, 


are assembled 


cases and poor readers is this ap- 
proach effective. It may also be used 
te advantage with typical pupils in 
regular classrooms. Suggestions for 
using books in this way are given in 
a recent issue of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic School Journal, with a list of 
books to meet various needs." The 
foregoing is only one of several such 
lists which have been recently com- 


I Hear You Walking 


The pitter-pat of little feet 
Around our house you hear now, 
Ah, yes, our life is doubly sweet— 
We've got a little dear now. 

All day is joyful, gay and bright 
With darling little daughter. 

Our pitter-patting’s done at night 
To bring her drinks of water. 


Lois F. Posiey 


piled.? An excellent bibliography of 
this type was published as a supple- 
ment to the Chicago Schools Jour- 
nal. This bibliography 
annotated references for books ar- 


contains 


ranged under 78 headings. For par- 
ents, useful suggestions are found in 
“The Wonderful World of Books.” 

A developmental reading program 
requires the teamwork of school ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, teachers 
far 
barely made a start in inaugurating 


and parents. So schools have 


such programs. They are especially 


remiss in making such provisions in 


high school. However, 
high school 
of this need. 
ministrators 
geous effort 
grams as well as to offer remedial 
instruction. In addition, thousands of 
individual teachers are providing ef- 
fective reading instruction and guid- 


administrator is aware 
And a few of these ad- 
making a coura- 
to establish such pro- 


are 


ance. 

Parents can make a great contri- 
bution by encouraging the initiation 
of programs of this type and sup- 
porting forward-looking administra- 
tors and teachers in these efforts, In 
many more teachers and 
administrators led to in- 
crease the efficiency of reading in- 
struction and reduce the prevalence 
and severity of reading problems. 


this way 
may be 
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“Books that Con 


almost every | 
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Better Health for School Children 


(Continued from page 39) 


a and take the initiative in 
| sponsoring, with government health 
and education departments, state 
land local conferences on school 
‘health problems. It was reported 
that such activities have fostered 
definite progress in the development 
of effective school health programs. 

Progress along the same lines was 
noted by Dr. Edward J. McCormick 
of Toledo, Ohio, President of the 
American Medical Association, who 
addressed a conference dinner ses- 
sion on “Medicine's Concern tor 
Child Health.” Approximately two 
thirds of the nation’s county medi- 
cal societies now include school 
health among their activities, Dr. 
McCormick reported, and 15 states 
have held their own state school 
health conferences since the A.M.A. 
initiated the first biennial National 
Conference on 
Schools in 1947. Six other states are 


Physicians and 


planning conferences in the next 
year he added. 

| Dr. McCormick also urged that 
health 


education programs give 


major attention to the problem of 
preventing accidental deaths and in- 
juries, which he termed the greatest 
hazard of childhood. Preventable 
accidents, he pointed out, are the 
leading cause of death at the ages of 
one to 14 years, killing 14,000 chil- 
dren annually. This, he said, is more 
than the combined mortality of the 
next six causes of death among chil- 
dren — pneumonia, congenital de- 
fects, cancer, tuberculosis, leukemia 
and heart disease. 

This year's conference was the 
first to have a separate discussion 
group on mental health, and this 
group stressed the importance of 
finding out what gives rise to the 
emotional and psychological prob- 
lems of troubled children. “The 
teacher needs to seek information 
from all sources, including the home, 
the family physician, the school 
medical advisor, the public health 
nurse and other pertinent sources 
that may allow her to have a com 
plete view of the environmental sit- 
uation surrounding the child,” the 
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“No, Mom, I didn’t dirty my towel.” 
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group recommended. It emphasized 
that teachers themselves should be 
healthy, well-adjusted people, and 
suggested the establishment of high- 
er standards for the selection of 
teacher candidates. 

Two other discussion 
stressed the need for better screen- 
ing of candidates for teaching posi- 
tions, and one of them recommended 
that periodic health examinations be 
made a condition of employment. 

The group that considered the 
health aspects of athletics urged that 
sports for elementary school chil- 
dren be confined to the community 
level and that they be organized on 
an informal basis. It also declared 
that severe body sports 
should not be included in athletic 
school 


groups 


contact 
programs for elementary 
children. 

The National Conference on Phy- 
sicians and Schools is held every 
other year under the sponsorship of 
the A.M.A.’s Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation. This Bureau, established in 
1911 to serve both the medical pro- 
fession and the general public, con- 
ducts an extensive program of edu- 
cation by, means of pamphlets, 
booklets, displays, radio and televi- 
sion presentations, a speakers’ bu- 
reau, a question-and-answer service 
school 


and consultant activities in 


health. 
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Toys Are for Fun 


(Continued from page 29) 


And how we par- 
into 


if it cost money! 
ents fool ourselves sometimes 
spending money on fancy trains or 
equipment or gadgety 
reliable refer- 


carpentry 
when there are 
ence books and sales people, and our 
own to tell us that 


common sense, 


_we have in mind not Junior's amuse- 


ment, but our own. 
Sometimes children themselves 
want things too old for them, and 
use them as they are 
their 


failures 


even try to 


much to own un- 


But 


intended, 


happiness. those are 


| usually balanced by other successes. 


with a much older 


), frequent- 


& 
|ly buys overambitious airplane mod- 
| els to work with. 


after making himself 
while, he breaks a 
strategic piece and is perfectly will- 
ing to work on something a little 
less complex the next time. He has 


Fortunately, 


|turned out quite a bit of nice work 


and I hope the occasional failures 
have taught him a few things, too. 
But pity the child whose father 
or mother wants to know why he 
“can't make nice flying models like 
little Billy, 
though Billy may have a father who 
is a whiz at building model planes. 
Or the child father brings 
him a full-size mechanical building 
set at great expense, because that is 
what father wanted when he was 
a child. Or the child whose father 
gets him an electric train, and gives 
the tiny child a spanking because 
he tries to run it in the sandbox. 
And, though neither a gun or a 
car is a. toy, 


who is a year younger,” 


whose 


too many parents— 
through pride or pressure—are_ per- 
suaded to let too-young hands get 
at a trigger or a wheel. 

We knew of a father who was a 
gentle, friendly man, but whose fa- 
ther had dinned into him all his life 
that he was 
neither belligerent nor a bully. When 
this father had a son of his own he 
carried on the He 
wasn't going to have a sissy for a 


a sissy because he was 


same pattern. 


The little boy was as gentle and 
father, but 


son. 
sweet-natured as his 


quite able to defend himself if an- 
gered enough—anything but a sissy. 

Against the mother’s wishes, the 
father bought the boy a BB gun for 
his eighth birthday. 
had to show it to the little neighbor 
girls the 


Of course, he 


day—and it wasn't 
loaded, he thought. But the night 
before, after the boy had 
bed, his father had loaded it to play 
with it himself. The result was that a 


next 
gone to 
ricocheting shot hit one of the neigh- 


bor girls the neck. 
imbedded, but luckily it didn’t prove 


The shot was 


serious. The scare put the BB gun 
away for a while. 

Children take their time to 
grow. Some grow in daring— 


own 
and 
caution—in quite different patterns 
from others. Some have more pa- 
tience, as a natural trait, than others. 
Certainly, children have as diverse 
tastes as adults—bubble gum 
Hoppy to the contrary! 

There is more than the immediate 


and 


danger of making a child’s pleasure 
a hardship and a frustration to him. 
His toys and his play can be educa- 
tional—and, oh, how it irks some 
people to find that pleasure is educa- 
tional! Toys don’t have to be, but 
they can be! 
Watch your 
kind of toys he 


or puzzles, 


own child with the 
be it blocks, 
or the more mature mod- 


can use, 
els. If he’s making those absorbed 
“motor noises,” or telling a running 
story to himself, humming or is 
just plain silent and absorbed, he is 
the happiest creature in the world— 


job he likes. You 


can tell! He can even be doing the 


a man busy at 


dishes (his own way) or cutting the 
and to the limit 
of his strength ). He’s building a solid 


lawn (his own way 


citizen! 

But look at the poor tike with a 
$14 road grader too heavy to lug 
around. (Uncle Murgatroyd brought 
it to him, saying: “Now, don't scratch 
it!”) Or the little boat 
confronted with a delightful collec- 


enthusiast 
tion of steel apparatus with a “real 
electric engine,” 
own power plant. Or, 


so he can make his 
the tearful 
eight year old in the middle of a 
mess of balsa wood and rice paper 
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and toothpick-thin struts because 
his father admired Jimmy Jones’ 
model plane at the Cub Scout ex- 
hibit. 

With all the thought for the future 
aside, isn’t it better to make a child's 
day-to-day living something he can 
handle, with the thought at the end 
of the day: “That was good. Tomor- 
row I'll do better.” 

No tennis fiend goes down and 
buys himself a fine set of golf clubs 
because they have nice shiny heads. 
We buy the things that fit in with 
our ideas of pleasure—even though 
may think tennis is 
sheer insanity. As a matter of taste 


another man 
in recreation, | think model plane 
building is the world’s hardest labor. 
I can only stand and marvel at the 
children who find it so fascinating. 

A grownup who wants a toy train 
could go buy a train, or one who 
wants to build model planes can 
build them. If Johnny wants to help, 
that is his own choice. 

I haven’t much admiration for the 
father who shut his son in the garage 
until he finished his entry for the 
Soap Box Derby! Surely, that comes 
under the heading of child labor, not 





récreation. Soap box cars are the | 


product of youthful skill, combined | 


with fun. But, like marble-shooting, | 


some eager beaver of an adult men’s 
organization hold of it and 
turned it into adult competition. 


got 


Joy comes not so much in the re- 
sult as in the doing. It took men a 
long time to go from decorating a 
cave to building skyscrapers. Maybe 
if the cave man had been shown the 
skyscraper when he was proudly 
hanging the nice fresh buffalo robe 
over the entrance to keep out the 
snow, he’d have been so discouraged 
tuat he’d have crawled off into the 
corner and died of frustration. 

It’s a long way from the kiddy car 
to the wheel of the family station 
wagon, and our youngsters get there 
all too soon. But they do it their own 
way, some quickly and some too 
slowly. Bones and nerves and brains 
are involved, even in play. Don't 
push and goad! The young man who 
trundles his kiddy car into the ga- 
rage safely at two deserves the same 
praise as the one who at 16 puts the 
with its fen- 
ders intact. Probably each gets the 
same thrill from the praise, too. 


station wagon away 
























“You fixed it!” 
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DON’T BLAME 
THE BUTCHER 


TOUGH! . 


Even though your meat man sells 
you only TOP GRADE meat, it can still 
turn out surprisingly TOUGH! (due to 
variations in feed, exercise, etc.). 

That’s why more and more home 
cooks are turning to marvelous So-Ten 
Meat Tenderizer, used by famous chefs 
for over 12 years. You just sprinkle Un- 
seasoned So-Ten on meat before cook- 
ing. And presto! Even the cheapest round 
or chuck steak broils tender as expensive 
porterhouse . . . roasts, poultry and sea 
foods cook done to perfection in HALF 
the usual time. 

Ask your grocer for Su-Ten today, 
or send $1.00 for 3 regular size shakers, 
ppd anywhere in U. S. 

So-Ten Co., P.O. Box 
2841, Memphis, Tenn. 


CHEF 


I The SEX TECHNIQUE 


IN MARRIAGE « By | E Hutton, M.D 


TESTED OVER 


Explains ‘the practical factors as A in making mar- 
riage successful on the sexual tleve Primarily 
concerned with the conduct of the Sutanbian and with 
the technic of the sexual performance 

—Teday's Health (pullis he y by the American Medical 
Ace.) Tells couples what before 
serual inte Includes Nes rreetl ‘ 
Prequency ane ethods of Up ” 
Prigis orn im vn Wut “ rg idjiustment ete 
ilhustrated with anatomy charts and explanatory diagrams 

If over 21, order this book at once! 

rice $2, li ace 6-day Money Back CGuarantes 


_Emerson Books tne. _ Dept 741-H, 251 W. 19th St N y Le 


* 
We lose on this offer ) 
Wt costs us more to make Daerter Diewou y 
this offer than the 25 we 
ask, Therefore, just one 
sample per person, please. 
© It fits all age babies 

© It needs no folding 

© it absorbs like a sponge 
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at your Drug Store 
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The Fight Against TB 


(Continued from page 38) 


He Given It?” And_ striking 
recognition of tuberculosis 
nation’s No. 1 
homes, “No Home is Safe 


Homes Are 


These 


and in 
as the wrecker of 
Until All 
Safe.” 

slogans constitute in my 
judgment the most masterly array of 
keynotes that I 


logical 


have ever seen for 


unfolding cam- 
killer. 


studious attention of 


a sustained, 
against a 
of the 
worker 


paign They are 
worthy 
every against any disease, 
every health educator and every stu- 
dent of public relations and of what 
act the 


course, 


makes people way people 


act. A slogan is, of not a 
campaign. There ' 
We do not forget the serv- 


were many other 
rendered by the 
health 
magazines and radio and the 


workers, 


physicians, 
nurses, newspapers, 
thou- 
who 


sands of volunteer 


spread the gospel that tuberculosis 
is curable if caught early and treated 
right. 

With the 
the decade of 
All the things that went on in the 
1920s 


greater 


thirties we come into 


intensified research. 


were continued. often with 


intensity as the constantly 


mounting sales of Christmas seals 


brought more and more money into 


the tuberculosis societies. The frac- 
tion of this income devoted to re- 


had 


characteristics of the tu- 


search begun to reveal the 


chemical 
and 


bacillus, the character 


the possible vulnerability of its waxy 


bercle 
protective sheath and the glimmer- 
ing hopes of a new approach to 
chemotherapy. The 
early cases discovered and hospital- 
though at 
Sanatorium care 


percentage of 
ized increased, a discour- 
agingly slow pace. 
improved, and the time of treatment 

















“Know what I heard? Older folks turn sweets right into fat.” 
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was shortened by earlier surgery. 

In the seventh decade, which has 
just closed, we had the greater part 
or at least the climax of a devastating 
world war, which showed again that 
undernutrition leads tuberculosis to 
increase in prevalence and severity, 
especially in children. But in this 
decade we had more. An antibiotic, 
streptomycin, brought the first real 
hope of success with drugs against 
the tubercle bacillus. Then we found 
indication that new drugs may be 
even more successful. The decade 
just closed was a decade of new 
hope. 

What will be the keynote of the 
years upon which we now enter? 
We might call it the decade of grim 
determination, because that is what 
we shall need to make further prog- 
ress. We have skimmed the cream. 
We have accomplished all the easi- 
est things. Even our successes mili- 
tate against us. As tuberculosis grows 
less common, as its treatment grows 
less tedious, prolonged and uncer- 
tain, public indifference grows. Tu- 
berculosis is like the thunderbolts 
of the Lord in the play, “Green Pas- 
tures,” “Dis generation ain't afeared 
of ’em.” 

We might call this the decade of 
eradication; if we do not succeed 
completely, we shall at least have 
tried and we can hardly fail to make 
progress. We may call it the decade 
of rededication, because we are go- 
ing to find it more and more difficult 
to recruit the funds, the public in- 
terest and the volunteets to fight a 
fading enemy. 

We now stand at the entrance to 
a decade in which we may actually 
see virtual eradication of a disease 
which has been among the greatest 
scourges of mankind and has been 
conquered, slowly but surely, by 
human effort. If we observe only 
minute evidences of progress from 
year to year, and are dismayed at 
how long it takes, we will do well 
to look back over the seven decades 
since Robert Koch. Surely we can 
take encouragement from the tre- 
mendous summation of many small 
steps toward a goal which was al- 
ways distant and still too often seems 
to be receding, but which neverthe- 
less we are approaching with re- 
lentless certainty. 











People in this country come in contact with caffein 
most often when they drink coffee. . 


The central nervous system of some people is more 
sensitive to the stimulating effect of caffein than that of 
other people. And the caffein in coffee may produce a 
markedly increased heart beat with more rapid breathing, 
and most probably an increase in blood pressure. 

When you drink coffee in the evening, its caffein con- 
tent may keep you awake. This is one of the commonest 
symptoms of the stimulating effect of this drug. In some 
people, caffein may also have a considerable effect on 
digestion and cause nervousness. 


However — if caffein leaves you with any of these symp- 
toms, don’t give up drinking coffee. Just give up drinking 
caffein. The simplest way to do this is to use Sanka Coffee. 
It is 97% caffein free. For many years doctors have sug- 
gested it to those who cannot drink ordinary coffee. 
New Sanka Coffee is a rich blend of the finest coffees 
with a spicy aroma and delightful bouquet. 


Try it! It’s pure coffee, fine cof- 
fee, nothing but coffee. Chances 
are you'll like it even better than 
the coffee you're drinking now. 
Get Sanka Coffee today. 
Products of 
General Focds 


SANKA COFFEE 


DELICIOUS IN EITHER INSTANT OR REGULAR FORM 
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A Cure for Father's Growing Pains 


(Continued from page 31) 


and make him want to prolong his 
act? Probably he feels he must be 
quite a devil of a fellow if he can 
provoke such feelings in his own 
father. Besides, it gives him a quite 
unwarranted belief in the impor- 
tance of these unbaked opinions of 
his. 

“Did you ever try saying nothing; 
or perhaps looking a little bored and 
then changing the subject, instead of 
taking issue with him?” 

Latham looked at me in amaze- 
ment, and then with an expression 
of exasperation. “Do you mean to 
say I should allow my son to romp 
all over me—and his mother as 
well?” 

“Not at all. I'm merely suggesting 
that you take away his power to 
hurt you. Besides, if you can under- 
stand why he does these irritating 
things, you'll be far less upset by 
them.” 

“Well, then, just why does le? I 
certainly can't guess.” 

“It's his crude way of doing what 
every adolescent has to do, sooner 
or later. That is, he must break away 
from the standards and _ beliefs he 
has inherited from the older genera- 
tion. He must form new ones that 
are really his own. And to do this, 
he has to experiment with ideas, 
wise and Whether the 
ideas he has at this stage are like his 
parents’, or different from theirs, is 
not nearly so important as that they 
be his own.” 

“So you think that’s why he acts in 
this idiotic way?” Latham was in- 
credulous, but willing to be con- 


otherwise. 


vinced. 

“That's But 
another that’s quite as powerful, And 
that is the urge to convince everyone, 
especially himself, that he is actu- 
ally a self-directing personality. 
That's why he asserts these unortho- 
dox notions of his. If he can startle 
his hearers, so much the more con- 


one reason. there’s 


vincing.” 

“But he must know, doesn’t he, 
that he isn’t a deep thinker and 
important person?” 

To be sure he does; and that’s 
what makes his dilemma the more 


or 





distressing, and his need to assert 
himself the more compelling. He 
realizes his dependence upon you 
for your support and guidance and 
permission in everything that mat- 
ters. He knows, that 
takes him very seriously. And that 


too, no one 
humiliates him deeply.” 

let this 
and then 


I waited a moment to 
novel conception sink in; 
continued: 

“Is it surprising, then, that with 
these warring emotions and forces 
doing battle within him, he should 
be illogical, boastful, inconsiderate, 
untactful and rather ridiculous? You 
went through this uncertain time 
yourself 20’ years ago, though you 
cant remember very clearly the 
agonies of indecision and uncertain- 
ty you experienced. But rest assured, 
they were probably quite as acute 
as Doug's. Twenty years ago our 
young people had to grow up in the 
depression, but, grim as that was, 
it was a reality—something to buckle 
down to. I don’t think it compared 
with the uncertainties that beset the 
young people of today. And I don't 
think we need be surprised when 
they show the effects. Perhaps the 
surprising thing is that so many of 
them come through it so well.” 

We sat in silence while Latham 
tried to apply these various ideas 
to his problem with his son. Then 
he heaved a deep sigh, looked up to 
see me smiling at him, and _ said, 
with a wry grin: 

“I suppose this. is rather funny to 
you, isn't it?” 

“It isn't funny at all. On the con- 
trary, it’s intensely interesting to 
me to see how a man of your caliber 
reacts when he comes in contact 
with a situation entirely new and 
strange. I'm wondering what you'll 
do now.” ‘ 

He straightened abruptly. “I'll tell 
you exactly what I'm going to do. 
When [| run into a situation in my 
business that I can’t handle, I call 
in an expert. And if I pay him for 
his advice, I’m certainly going to 
take it if it looks practical. 

“So—give me your instructions, 
and I'll carry them out.” 
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I reached for the pad on which 

I jot down directions for my pa- 

tients. He watched me intently as I 

wrote, tore off a sheet, and handed it 

to him. In turn I studied him as he 
read what I'd written: 

1. Avoid any show of authority. Of- 
fer suggestions instead of issuing 
orders. 

2. Treat Doug with the same cour- 
tesy you ordinarily employ toward 
other men. 

3. Forget all sense of your own dig- 
nity or importance. Forget your 
desire for evidences of the respect 
a son should show his father. 

4. Don't Doug’s . state- 
ments, no matter how silly or un- 

“Let your words be 


contradict 


reasonable. 

numbered.” 
5. Omit all criticisms. If you break 

down here, at least offer them 
only once, and when no one else 
is around. But if possible, omit 
them altogether. 

He read slowly, a deep flush 
mounting to his forehead. But in- 
stead of bursting out angrily, as I'd 
rather expected, he sat back in his 
chair and a slow smile replaced the 
flush. 

“You win,” he said. “I said I'd do 
what you say, and I will. But you're 
to blame if Doug runs wild.” 

“Hold everything,” I interrupted. 
“I haven't said one word about let- 


Irrepressible 
He dreams up new activities 
As every bright boy should, 
But why, by sheerest happenstance, 


Can't some of them be good! 
Thomas Usk 


ting Doug do whatever he wants to. 
There are some matters where right 
and wrong are clear cut. Doug 
knows where you stand on these; 
make no apology or defense, but 
stand pat. And don’t preach! 

“If you'll follow these five rules, all 
of which deal with nonessentials, I 
believe you'll be surprised to dis- 
cover how little Doug differs with 
you in the big questions. It will be 
interesting to see, anyway.” 

“Well, you're the doctor. I'll play 
it your way, though I’m not too sure 
of the results. Anyway, things can’t 
be any worse.” 

He seized his hat and made for 
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the door with the determined air of 
an Early Christian prepared to feed 
himself to the lions. I sat quietly in 
my chair for quite a while, wonder- 
ing how my prescription was going 
to work out. 


Larnam dropped into the office 
some ten days later. “How are things 
going?” I asked, with a good deal 
of interest and some uncertainty. 

“No miracle, if that’s what you 
mean,” he replied with a short laugh. 
“I don't believe any twopenny-half- 
penny lecture—with all due apologies 
to the one you gave me, Doctor!— 
can be expected to cure a situation 
that has been brewing for three or 
four years. But I am making a big 
effort.” 

“Tell me just what's happened.” 

“The first thing I noticed was a 
change in Doug's attitude toward 
me—at least, that’s what I thought 
it was at first. But then I saw it was 
actually a change in me. I wasn't 
looking for things to criticize; I 
wasn't seeing digs and slaps that he 
hadn't intended for me. And as I 
grew less tense, he did, too; and that 
helped us both a lot. 

“We still clash occasionally, of 
course. But I must confess that it’s 
when I've slipped up on one of your 
rules. And it never lasts. Wonderful 
to relate, Doug has actually apolo- 
gized to me. What's stirprised me 
even more, I’ve apologized to him— 
believe it or not! 

“What's delighted me most of all, 
though, has been that Doug and I 
seem to agree on essential matters, 
just as you said—since I’ve stopped 
heckling him on the nonessentials. 
And you know, the boy really is a 
pretty sound thinker, considering 
how young he is.” 

“Are you going to stick to your 
resolutions?” 

“You bet I’m sticking. This is so 
much better than the old battle royal. 
Best of all, I believe it’s going to 
mean more and more to Doug and 
me as time goes on. So, thanks for 
the buggy ride!” 

He shook hands with me, turned 
abruptly, and left the room. Some- 
how he looked much less like a mar- 
tyr, and much more like a satisfied 
patient. than I had thought possible 
ten short days ago. 





helpful 
hints 


A Frank Discussion of 
Your Figure Problem 


There is no other figure exactly like yours! 
Let's say you have a friend who is exactly 
your height and weight. She has a nice 
backline, but rather large breasts in relation 
to the rest of her figure. Your breasts and 
waist are smaller—your hips and thighs are 
fuller. Even though you wear the same size 
dress, your figure problems are entirely 
different! No one type or size brassiere or 
foundation can possibly bring both of you the 
maximum figure beauty and comfort you want. 
Wonderful Spencers can! You see, your 
Spencer Brassiere and Foundation will be 
designed, cut and made for you alone—will 
guide your figure to new grace and beauty. 
Available only through Spencer Corseticres. 


A fascinating 
figure-fashion booklet 
is yours for the asking 
Write Spencer Designers, 
135-37 Derby Avenue, 

New Haven 7, Connecticut, 
or consult your telephone 
directory for your Spencer 
Corseticre. 


SPENCER. 


individually designed 
foundations and brassieres 


On page 72 of this and each sutceeding issue of 


TODAY'S HEALTH there appears a brand new 
Editorial Feature that we feel certain will be 


interesting and helpful to you. 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR BETTER LIVING is 
designed to offer you more complete information 
about products advertised in TODAY'S HEALTH. 
Many firms have interesting booklets and 
pamphlets that can be “yours for the asking” 
and it's because we've received so many requests 


from TODAY'S HEALTH readers that this 


new service has been established 


for 


We sincerely hope that you will turn to page 72 
because we believe you will find there items about 
which you will want more information 

etter The READERS’ SERVICE coupon at the bottom 
of the page will prove quite helpful, and all you 
have to do ts circle the numbers of the items in 
which you are most interested and mail it to the 


TODAY'S HEALTH Readers Service Department, 


Please teel perfectly free to write your 
READERS SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
on any subject Well do our be st to supply 


living 


todays health 


the information you request 
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Think back to your childhood and 
1 am sure your happiest memories 
of Christmas will be the traditions 
of the family celebrations. Tradi- 
tional ways of doing things year 
after year give significance to the 
season for a child, especially when 
he is too old to believe in 
Claus. Without them, Christmas is 
likely to be just another day for him. 

Perhaps you have traditional ways 
of celebrating Christmas in your 
home, Why not re-examine them 
with a frank discussion by all the 
family to see what they want to re- 
tain, what to change and what parts 
discard? If Christmas is to mean all 
it should, it must be just as  satis- 
factory to the children as to the 
grownups. 

You may, for example, have been 
accustomed to delaying the opening 
of the 


inner, This custom grew up when 


gifts until after Christmas 
you had all the relatives for dinner 
and all hands were needed for its 
preparation. If you are living away 
from your relatives and do not have 
a large family dinner, is there any 
sense in - prolonging the custom- 
especially when the children become 
so impatient that they cannot enjoy 
dinner? 

If your celebration has been some- 
what haphazard, due to lack of plan- 
ning or the fact that most of your 
Christmases have been spent away 
from home, now is the time to set 
a pattern that can be carried out 
with only minor changes from year 
to year. It is a good policy to select 
from both sides of the family the 
customs that appeal to the whole 
family, fit into modern living and 
will stand the test of time. 


Santa - 
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by ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph.D. 


Christmas Traditions 


Be sure to have the major part of 
the celebration at home. In no other 
way is it possible to establish cus- 
toms that can be carried out year 
after year. Nor can a child feel that 
the celebration is really his if the 
preparations are made by someone 
else before he arrives for the holi- 
days. Let your child associate Christ- 
mas with home. 

Here are some of the types of tra- 
dition for Christmas celebration. 
For 
every 


1. Decoration of the home. 
weeks 
member of the family suggest ideas. 


before Christmas, let 


Bring out the boxes of decoration 
Let 
help to spruce them up and add a 


froni former years. everyone 
few made at home or bought in a 
church fair or store. Nothing gives 
a child a feeling of belonging more 
than sharing in the preparation for 
a holiday, and nothing gives him 
greater pleasure than to see’ some 
treasured decoration from former 
Christmases. 

2. Trimming the tree. To a child 
the Christmas tree is the true sym- 
bol of Christmas. Unlike the adult 
who wants it to be artistic, the child 
wants it to be trimmed with decora- 
tions he cherishes from past Christ- 
mases. If trimming the tree is to be 
one of the high points of Christmas, 
the tree must be, put in place long 
time for 


enough ahead _ of 


member of the family to share in 


every 





Dr. Huriock, 
girls, is president of the American Psy- 
chological Association's Division on the 
Teaching of Psychology, secretary-treas- 
urer of its Division on Childhood and 
Adolescence and representative of that 
division on 


mother of two teen-age 


the Association's Council. 





trimming it. Even the youngest child 
of the family should be given an 
opportunity to put a few ornaments 
on the tree and these should be of 
his own choosing and in places on 
the tree that appeal to him. 

3. Carols. Start the 
Christmas carols a week or 


singing of 
more 
before Christmas and have a nightly 
family sing right after the supper 
dishes are cleared away. If you have 
a fireplace, gather round in the dim 
light of the open fire. Children love 
to sing and nothing gives them the 
spirit of Christmas more than the 
familiar carols. 

4. Church. Christmas is a religious 
holiday for many of us and for these 
it should be celebrated appropri- 
ately. Most churches have a candle- 
light service on Christmas Eve or 
a short service on Christmas morning 
especially designed for the whole 
family. Be sure that the whole fam- 
ily attends, and read the Christmas 
story to the assembled family on 
Christmas Eve. 

5. Hanging the stockings. Every 
member of the family, including the 
family pet, should have a Christmas 
stocking. And every member of the 
family should make or buy a simple 
gift to put in every stocking. The 
opening of the stocking should come 
the 
Christmas morning. 

6. Distribution of gifts. It is fun to 


when family assembles on 


go as a family to deliver the gifts 
the afternoon before Christmas. This 
gives an opportunity to wish rela- 
tives and friends a Merry Christmas 
in person. The family gifts should 
be placed under the family tree 
and opened when the whole family 


is together. 
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7. Holiday food. Christmas food 
should be different and decorative, 
but simple. For days ahead, every 
member of the family should make 
his or her specialty, whether it be 
cookies, candy, salted nuts or stuff- 
ing for the turkey. If certain foods 
are reserved for the Christmas sea- 
son, they will acquire a pleasant 
association for every member of the 
family. 

8. Open House. After the presents 
are opened and the dinner eaten, 
time is likely to drag. Why not have 
open house for relatives and friends, 
especially the children’s friends and 
their parents? Sharing Christmas 
with others will be one of your chil- 
dren’s happiest memories of Christ- 
mas as they grow up and are away 
from home. 


Questions 


NEED FOR LOVE. My two year old 
has the 
troublesome stage. Her parents shout 
and scold her to make her mind. This 


granddaughter reached 


is spoiling her naturally sweet and 
pleasant disposition. There is scarce- 
ly a more unattractive quality in 
either child or adult than results from 
a feeling of being unloved. 


I agree wholeheartedly with the 
point of view expressed in your last 
statement. Unfortunately, far too 
many parents fail to realize that the 
when the 


foundations of personality are laid. 


early years of life are 


If these foundations are not good, 
the child’s personality will be warped 
for life. Shouting and scolding a mere 
baby for not obeying is both stupid 
and cruel. She must learn to chey 
and this will take more than two 
years. If her parents continue to treat 
her as they now do, she will naturally 
feel This will 


more of a problem to them than she 


unloved. make her 
now is and may even build up a re- 
sentful attitude toward all people. 
Urge her parents to be more under- 
standing, sympathetic and kindly in 
their relationships with the child. 
You may be able to help the situation 
somewhat by offering to take the 
child from time to time to enable 
the parents to have some relaxation, 
thus improving their perspective on 
their child’s behavior. 
sg: 








OILY SKIN? 


TRY PHYSICIANS’ & 


SURGEONS’ SOAP* 


Made with 100% Vegetable Oils and glycerin 


Women with oily skin problems will 
bless this pure, mild, all-vegetable-oil 
soap. It’s an expensive soap, but your 
skin will say “It’s worth it” when you 
see for yourself the care it provides to 
your complexion. It's as pure as soap 
can be, and contains no artificial color- 
ing, no perfume, no surface additives of 
any kind-—just all soap. It's excellent in 
hard-water areas, too, and especially 
fine for showers. You'll find the men in 
your family will like it even better than 
you! Made for over 65 years, and used 
and preferred by a select group of per- 


sons who value the condition of their 
skin above the saving of a few pennies. 


If you value your skin above a few pen- 
nies get a few bars of Physicians’ & Sur- 
geons’ all-vegetable-oil soap today. At 
better drug stores. If druggist is tempo- 
rarily out, send us $2.50 for your first 
dozen bars, postpaid, or $1.50 for a trial 
pack of 6. You must agree this fine soap 
is everything we say it is or your money 
instantly refunded. 


Costs More 
but Worth lt! 


PHYSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY aN 


1337 Union Trust Building Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Seld under same brand name for over 65 years. }\s 
name is not intended to imply that it necessarily 
has endorsement of the medical profession, or that it 
possesses any special medicinal properties 








Mothers Be Sure! 


Tallle-Loer. 
Scientifically Correct Pre-Walking 


Shoes with VISUAL FITTING 
ASK YOUR DOCTO 


VISUAL 
FITTING 


eee 
BABY’S GREATEST JOY 
THE GENUINE 


TAYLOR-TOT 
BETTER BUILT FOR 
COMFORT AND 
SERVICE 
AS WALKER 
AND 
STROLLER 


ALUMINUM 
FOLDING 
MODELS ALSO 
AVAILABLE 


FOLDING 
TUBULAR PUSH HANDLE 
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TENDER MEAT 
GUARANTEED! 


With Adolph’s Meat Tenderizer.Try it on less 
expensive grades or cuts. See 
how tender, tasty and economi- 


cal this nourishing meat can be. 


Available Seasoned or Non Sea- 


soned at Grocer’s everywhere. 


* Makes all meat 


* 
45 aoviorsns OE 


more Tender. 


Meat 
g  enderizer 


ORIGINAL 
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FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


hildren with educational and 
s thru teens Companion 


Year-round school for 


Daily supervision by Certi 
Write for 


suburban and ranch 

fied Veychiatrist. Full time Psychologist 
full information 

Bert P. Brown, Pres, Box 4008H, Austin, Texas 


TROWBRIDGE 


1917. For unusual children. Medical and psyehi- 

supervision Kxperlenced teachers. Individual spe 
cial training, Home atmosphere. Keuistered by the A.M.A 
Council, Enrollment limited Pamphiet. John A. Moran, 
_M 8.8 _ Dir, Box A. 2627 Forest Ave.. 


Home and school for 
nervous and backward 


Bes erly Farm, Inc. 


children and adulte Successful social and educational 
adjustments. Occupational therapy. Dept. for birth injury 
eases. Henititully situated on 220-aere tract. 1 he. from 
St. Louls. 7 well-equipped bidgs., gym. 55th year. Catalog 
Groves Blake Smith. M.D., Supt.. Box HW. Godfrey. 111. 


THE NIPPLE B-R-E-A-T-H-E-§ 


Over 6,000 Borties of Formula are 
delivered Daily to San Francisco 
and Oakland Hospitals and 


Homes in Steadifeed Nursers 
Autoclave service reports easier feeding, 
a0 nipple collapse or leakage and longer 


THAT 


nipple life than other types. Your / ae 
baby too, will prefer STEADIFEED. ( ‘x2 
en 


oTEADIFEED 


aByY 
NIPPLES ARE pest FoR B 


re ee 2% 
ipples 10« 
SEARER RUBBER co. AKRON 4, OHIO 


FASTEST GROWING NIPPLE IN THE WORLD 


fitting frames 
A LITTLE FACES 


School Chum 


SELECT OPC Brother & Sister Frames 


@ for perfect fit 
@ for flattering lines 
@ for solid construction so 
necessary to the lively child. 
@ Surprisingly low in cost. 
When you go for your child's new 
glasses, take this ad with you—ask for 
SCHOOL CHUM for boys 
TWINKLE. TOES for girls. 


Iptical Products Corporation 


4 


ansas City, Mo. 








Keep Your Voice Healthy 


By Friedrich S. Brodnitz, M.D. 234 pp. $3.50 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 1953 

The first of its kind, this book fur- 
nishes a great deal of excellent ad- 
the and care of the 


vice on use 


| speaking and singing voice. The dis- 


cussions of the acute and chronic 


| conditions that affect the vocal cords, 
| together with pertinent comments 
| on treatment, will appeal especially 


to singers, speakers, voice teachers, 


| lecturers, ministers, actors, radio and 
television announcers, and salesmen. 


Noau D. Fasnicant, M.D 


The Mature Woman 


By Anna L. Daniels, 


M.D. 237 
Prentice-Hall, ine New } 


York. 195 

40 can be as 
full, glamorous, exciting and satisfy- 
The author of this 


A woman's life after 


ing as in youth. 


i book, who has had years of experi- 


ence in advising women, presents 
the common problems that confront 


the mature woman and offers con- 


| crete suggestions on how such prob- 
lems may be prevented or solved. 


Rurn E. Bovnton, M.D 


Life Education in School 
and Community 


Family 


$3.50 
Colum 


By Elizabeth McHose, Ed.D. 182 pp 
Bureau of Publications, Teacher's College 
bia University, New York. 1952 
interesting narratives, 
of school and 


A series of 
based on a variety 
community experiences, are used in 
this book to show how certain prob- 
lems in family life education can be 
handled. For example, a_kinder- 
garten class was drawing people and 
Buddy drew the doctor. “He has a 
baby in his bag,” Buddy explained, 
“and he’s taking it to a house where 
they don’t have any babies.” What 
should the teacher do? Young high 
school girls are “going steady” at 13 
or 14. What kind of guidance will 


pp. $3.95. 


Ae 
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they accept? Civic groups in a com- 
lack 


for teen- 


munity are concerned over the 
of recreational facilities 
What can they do about it? 
and 


adcers. 
The 


communities actually found for these 


solutions various schools 
and similar situations is helpfully 


described in the narratives. 
Manion Lenaico Mc WrLiiaMs 


Overcoming Back Trouble 


By Helen Jeanne Thompson. 214 pp. $3.95 


Prentice-Hall. inc., New York. 1953 

If you are a plumber who has to 
uncomfortable corners, a 
kitchen sink is too 


a student nurse who missed the 


work in 
housewife whose 
low, 
lesson on how to lift a patient, or just 
one of the many victims of uncom- 
fortable bedsprings and mattresses, 
you will find this book packed with 
instructive ideas and practical sug- 
gestions. 

F.1 M.D. 


JUNG, 


The J=timate Life 
$2.75. Philo- 


By J. Norval G 
New York 16. 


sophical Library, lJ 
952. 


eahuys. 96 pp 
East 40th St., 


This book deals frankly 
and sensitively with the problems of 
relat- 
abundant 


reverently 


sex in courtship and marriage 
ing sex surely to a more 
lite through the proper channeling 
and understanding of its impulses. 
A fine book for all young people and 
all married couples. | recommend it 
highly. 

D.D 


ALEXANDER B. ALLISON, 


Recreation for the Aging 


By Arthur 
Press, 291 Broadway, 


Williams. 192 pp. $3. Association 
New York 7. 1953 


Timely and highly informative, 
this book presents in nontechnical 
language a much-needed compila- 
tion of knowledge about recreation 
and geriatrics. Though chiefly de- 
voted to program and activities, it 


does not neglect the important areas 
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of basic philosophy and general ad- 
ministration. With our population 
growing older and health and wel- 
fare programs being planned for this 
aging population, it is only logical 
that attention be given to leisure 
pursuits. The book makes a signifi- 
cant contribution to the solution of 
a major problem of our times. 
Genacv P. Bunns 


Growing Up 


By Karl de Schweinitz. 73 pp. $1.95. Mac- 
53. 


millan Co., New York. 19 

After a quarter of a century of use, 
“Growing Up” appears in an attrac- 
tive third edition that should extend 
its usefulness still further in the field 
In this “story of 
how we become alive, are ‘born and 
descriptions of reproduc- 


of sex education. 


grow up,” 
tion in fish, birds and animals pre- 
pare the way for the simple and 
dignified story of human reproduc- 
The book is intended for chil- 
It can be read 


tion. 
dren from six to 12. 
easily by the older members of that 
group. Parents will enjoy reading it 


to the younger children. 
Manion Lernnico McWrLiiaMs 


Atoms, Men and God 


By Paul E. 


Sabine. 226 RP. $3.50. a 
Library, 15 East 40th St., 1953 


ew York 16. 


bold at- 
tempt to synthesize science and re- 
ligion. Through individual analysis 
of scientific findings about the nature 
of the universe, he tries to make an 


Mr. Sabine has made 


unfolding unity of modern science 
and religion, wherein 
and God represent a kind of trinity 
of truth. The book will be appreci- 
ated highly technical or 
specialized minds. 

ALEXANDER B. Axtison, D.D. 


men, atoms 


only by 


Stepmothers Can Be Nice! 


28 pp. 25 cents. 
Public Affairs 
New York. 1953. 


By Helen Steers Burgess. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No, 198 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th St. 

Real stepmothers need not emu- 
late the fairy story kind. Children 
growing up have problems; those 
who have lost their own mother and 
acquired a stepmother have under- 
gone emotional upheavals that often 
make their problems doubly diffi- 
cult. This pamphlet sets forth these 
problems and suggested solutions in 
a concise and common-sense way. 
In fact, the 
how to live successfully with chil- 


recommendations on 


dren and how to give them the best | 
chance for emotional development 
could well be followed by all moth- 
ers—and fathers. 

Donarp A, Duxetow, M.D. 


The Handbook of Skits and Stunts 


254 pp. $2.95. 
New York 7. 


By Helen and Larry Eisenberg. 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, 
1953. 

Particularly useful for those who 
work with groups, this book is filled 
with solo or 
group, impromptu or longer stunts 
and skits. The sections on the how 
and why of skit production are espe- 
cially helpful. Though the detailed 
material is generally best suited for 


excellent ideas for 


older children, ideas are .in- 
cluded for people of all ages. 
Banpana E. Baum 


many 


Serving Successful Snacks and Meals | 


Field Research Division of the Paper Cup and 
Container Institute, Inc, 32 pp. Free. 551 Fifth | 
Ave., New York 17. 1953 

Above and beyond its undisguised 
purpose of promoting paper prod- 
this handy pamphlet has a 
many helpful hints for the, 
beginner on the refreshment com- 
mittee of his club, lodge, church or 
civic group. Even the veteran ban- 
quet-planner may find some useful 
new information, particularly in the 
sample record and schedule forms 
and the detailed guide to portions 
and quantity buying. 

Much of the information—that on 
sanitary food handling, for example 
sketchy, but refer- | 
ences for obtaining further informa- | 


ucts, 
good 


—is necessarily 
tion are given in most instances, Of 
special value beginners is a list 
of menu and recipe books for large 
quantity cookery. 

Sample copies of the pamphlet | 
may be obtained by writing to the | 
Public Health Paper 
Cup and Container. Institute, Inc., 
250 Park Ave., New York. 


PaTnicia JENKINS 


Committee, 


The Atom Story 


$4.75. Philosophi- | 
New York. 1953. 


By J. G. Feinberg. 243 pp 
cal Library, 15 East 40th St. 
In simple language made vivid by 
many this book 
tells the history of nuclear physics. 
Dramatic as the developments have 


absorbing details. 


already been, the author concludes 
with the significant remark that this 


story to date.” 
F. T. June 


is only “the 
M.D 


ew Day 


FOR THOSE WHO 
HAVE HAD SURGERY 


NUE-DE 
SURGICAL 
BUST PADS 


* PERFECT CONTOUR 
* COMFORTABLE 


At fine stores everywhere 
if RUE-DE is not stocked, 
send 8.0, 


The garment will be sent postpaid 


MADELON LOUDEN a. INC. 
102A So. Glendale Avenue 
Glendale 5, California 


write for leaflet; of 


stating size of bra ond for which side 


Enjoy Pure, Filtered, 
Zero-Soft Water the 
Way 


Easy, Economical 


SOFT. WATER SERVICE 


: ADVERTISING 
todays health 


PUBLISHED 
BY THE 


@ no equipment to buy 
@ no work to do 

@ no maintenance cost 
@ no fuss... no bother 


SEE YOUR NEAREST 


SERVISOFT veater 


SER VISOFT inc ROCKFORD, itt 





199 Toilet Training 


Now ... a brand new idea for training 
babies. With the Start-Rite Dual Trainer 
you get the exclusive body-contour seat. It 
puts both boys and. girls in a natural posi 
tion, safely, comfortably, without straps! 
This is a floor-flat unit with no tilt or wob 
ble and it’s a trainer that’s always separate 
from your family unit. For an interesting 
illustrated booklet, circle 199. 

168 Tasty Molasses Recipes 

Here is a colorfully illustrated recipe 
booklet featuring delic 1OUsS molasses recipes 
that will make a hit with your entire fam- 
ily. When you put “New Orleans Molasses” 
in your family diet, you add good nutrition 
as well as pleasing flavor. Brer Rabbit Mo- 
lasses ranks up near liver and spinach as a 
source Of available food iron, Circle 168 for 
this free recipe book. 

188 Tenderize Any Meat 

So-Ten Meat Tenderizer works wonders 
in tenderizing any cut of beet, pork, veal, 
sea foods or poultry lets you enjoy 
lower-priced cuts at a big saving in your 
food budget. “So-Ten-Derized” meats cook 
in one third less time than nontenderized 
meats, Circle 188 tor more information. 


131 “Right Reading” 


The Book House for Children is offering 
a 20 page pamphlet by Olive Beaupre 
Miller which is perfect for mothers who 
are looking tor the right poems and stories 
to read to their babies and young children 
“Right Reading” explains the need for 


properly graded and selected material that 
will help build desirable character quali- 
ties, behavior patterns and work habits in 
the child. It will be sent free if you circle 


Versatile Furniture 


Here is a real advance in juvenile furni- 
ture. Made of double-locked, tip-proof 
sturdy chrome construction, the Stroll-O- 
Chair has an unbelievable number of uses. 
It's a stroller, high chair, youth chair, car 
seat and combination table and chair all in 
one. For interesting, illustrated folder, cir- 
cle 215. 


213 Home Elevator 


who cannot or should not 


here is greater freedom and 


For those 
climb stairs 
convenience in the home. Push a button 
: go to another floor without strain and 
danger of overexertion. Safe, economical 
and readily installed. Doctors and owners 
recommend Sedgwick. Circle 213 for free 
illustrated booklet. 


165 Convenient Folding Table 


The Monroe Company has long been the 
world’s largest folding 
banquet tables. Now they are offering their 
unique new “Roll-Away” Folding Table for 
home use, You'll use the Monroe “Roll- 
Away” Table for eating in the yard, on the 
porch, for sewing, cards, games; it’s the 
pertect table for general all-around house- 
hold use And best ot all, the re’s no need 
to carry the table from room to room; you 
simply fold the legs and roll the table any- 
where in the house. For additional informa- 


manufacturer of 


WMI MS ER Se « RAAT RSE ee ATI. 
TODAY'S HEALTH Readers’ Service Department 
535 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me additional information on the following items: 


199 168 188 131 215 213 
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tion and low, direct factory prices, circle 
165 


101 Care of Baby's Feet 


You'll want this colorful Wee 
Walker booklet giving interesting questions 
and answers about infant foot care. Also 
contains measuring chart to help you know 
when to change Baby’s shoe size. See your 
baby’s feet grow by marking sizes fre- 
quently. Circle 101. 


new, 


129 Baby Blankets 


Jack Turk and Co. of New Yerk has de- 
veloped an Intercel filled, celanese, quilted 
jersey baby blanket called Kozee Komfort. 
It also makes pe rambulator suits, sleeping 
bags, baby buntings and bathrobes. Soft, 
smooth and comfortable, these products re- 
tain their shape, wash easily and dry with- 
out shrinkage. Circle 129 for additional in- 
formation 


212 Portable Crib and Play Pen 


Here is a portable combination crib and 
play pen that adjusts to any height and 
sets up in rear auto seat for traveling. Port- 
A-Crib folds to six inch width for storage 
or carrying. It has a natural hardwood fin- 
ish and rolls through doors without folding. 
Available at leading stores everywhere. For 
free illustrated folder giving complete in 
formation, circle 212 


197 Exceptional Children’s School 
At the Brown Schools, Austin, Texas, 


children with educational and 
difficulties receive unde rstanding guidance, 


emotional 


ample recreation and a thorough academic 
program under the constant supervision of 
a competent professional staff. If you 
would like additonal information and a 
catalog on this year-round school, please 


circle 197. 
158 Vitamin A in Abundance 


Here’s a quick and easy way to get your 
needed Vitamin A: drink Everready Carrot 
Juice. Vitamin A (carotene) is abundantly 
present in this golden, solid-laden juic« 
Because it is made from specially selected 
carrots allowed to mature until mid-winter, 
it is measurably richer in carotene. For a 
free pamphlet that is crammed with in- 
teresting recipes and vitamin facts, circle 
158 











Did Rheumatic Fever write a tragic ending 
to this picture story 2 


This little girl, as you can see, has been 
“a picture of health” from one to six. 


But like many children of her age, she 
began to complain of a sore throat now 
and then, occasional feverish spells, and 
pain and swelling in the muscles and joints. 


Her mother, sensible woman that she 
is, knew that such symptoms should be 
heeded promptly. The doctor found that 
this little girl had rheumatic fever, child- 
hood’s greatest disease enemy, whose 
great danger lies in the damage it can do 
the heart. 

So, complete rest in bed under careful 
observation was ordered until all the 
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Research and Manufacturing Laboratories, Detroit 32, Michigan 


symptoms of the disease disappeared. This 
not only lessened the possibility of dam- 
age to the heart, but also helped build the 
child’s resistance against recurring attacks 
of rheumatic fever. 


Fortunately, this child’s convalescence 
was rapid ... and largely because a wise 
mother was alert to the tell-tale symptoms 
of rheumatic fever and sought prompt 
freatment. 


Because her parents are careful to pro- 
tect her from throat and respiratory in- 
fections (which usually precede attacks 
of rheumatic fever), she is leading a nor- 
mal, happy life. As an added safeguard, 


the doctor examines her at regular inter- 
vals, even though she has recovered with 
no signs of heart damage. 


* * * 


Medical science is making steady gains 
against rheumatic fever owing to the 
research studies sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council on Rheumatic Fever and 
Congenital Heart Disease of the Amer- 
ican Heart Association, the National 
Heart Institute, and many other public 
and private agencies. Today, in an increas- 
ing number of cases, rheumatic fever is 
being beaten—because it is being recog- 
nized and treated in time. 


As a maker of medicines prescribed by physicians and dispensed 
by pharmacists, Parke, Davis & Company is intensively studying 


suspected causes of rheumatic fever — principally germs of the 
streptococcal variety—as well as drugs that may be used to combat 


them. New methods of approach for treating cases in which the 


heart has been damaged by rheumatic fever are also under inves- 


tigation in the Parke-Davis Research Laboratories 





